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Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering. —Hzs. x. 23. 


Vou. Il.) 


From the Protestant Episcopalian. 


September 27th, 1830. 


Gentiemen: Although the en- 
closed document has reference to 
a publication, tending to destroy 
the uses of a religious institution, 
heid sacred by all professors of 


Christianity, yet capeniving, that 


my concern is principally with a de- 
nomination, whose principles your 
periodical Sdiapecialty designed to 
explain and to vindicate, it is my 
desire, that what 1 send may have 
admission to your pages, and there- 
by access to your readers. 
Yours, respectfully, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 


THREE LETTERS 
To the Editor of the American 
Quarterly Review, concerning an 
article in that work, on the sub- 
‘ject of the religious observance of 
one in seven, in connexion 
with that of Sunday Mails. 
To the Editor of the A. Quarterly Review. 
September, 18,1830. 


Dear Sir: My attention has 
been drawn to a production in your 
Quarterly Review, which appears 
to me to have a very pernicious 
bearing on the religion and morals 
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of the community. The subject is 
on the much agitated question of 
the Sanday mails. 

The charges which I allege a- 
gainst the composition are these 
three—lIst, that the author of it, to 
all appearance, is destitute of the 
knowledge of the grounds on which 
Christian churches generally, and 
almost universally, contend for 
what may be called, in metaphor, 
the Christian Sabbath: 2ndly, that 
the abrogated Sabbath of the Jews 
appears to have been entirely mis- 
understood by him: and, Sdly, that 
his performance has a tendency to 
desecrate the first named institu- 
tion, and~to abuse it to licentious 
living. To the first of these heads 
my present letter will be confined. 

It is stated by your author, con- 
cerning those who insist on a strict 
and devotional observance of the 
day, that ‘they put their case whol- 
ly on that commandment given by 
the Almighty to the Jews—remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it ho- 
ly.”” Now, whatever may be the 
grounds on which, the petitioners 
against Sunday mails have rested 
their cause; and I am not prepared 
to say, that they have rested it 
wholly on this ground; yet the 
broadness of the position compre- — 
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hends all who plead for a strict and 
devotional observance of one day 
in seven. 

It may be affirmed confidently, 
that in the estimation of the Chris- 
tian church, generally, the com- 
mand in the decalogue, affirmed to 
be the whole ground of the claim, 
has ceased with the Jewish dispen- 
sation; and the obligation, ever 
since, has been rested on the sanc- 
tifying of the seventh day at the 
finishing of the work of the creation, 
concurrently with the change of 
the day, in commemoration of the 
resurrection. From that date, the 
command in the decalogue is de- 
funct, as well in substance as in 
name: and as names give their aids 
to the subjects to which they be- 
long, the following facts are pre- 
sented. 

No sooner had the Apostles be- 
gun to act, under the commission 
received by them during the Festi- 
val of Pentecost, than the first day 
of the week, for the reason given, 
became the day of assembling for 
Christian worship. It is called, in 
several places in the Acts, ‘‘the 
first day of the week;” which coun- 
tenances, on this point, the phrase- 
ology of a respectable society a- 
mong us. In one place of the sa- 
cred volume, it is called ‘The 
Lord’s Day,” and this is the term 
under which it is generally known, 
in the age immediately after the 
ont and downwards; al- 
though the Christians of those days 
did not hesitate to apply the words 
“The Lord’s Day” and ‘*Sunday”’ 
indifferently; the idea of dedication 
being easily transferred from the 
material sun to the sun of righteous- 
ness lately risen on the world, I 
am sorry that our retormers did not 
make use of the ther term in our 
liturgy; especially as it is constant- 
ly used in the Roman Catholic 
ritual; from which it was a profess- 
“ object not to deviate unnecessa- 
rily. 
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It is an unequivocal fact, that, 
throughout Christendom, the only 
bodies of professing Christians 
who apply the term “The Sabbath” 
to the frst day of the week, are 
the Church of Scotland, the Dis- 
senters in England, and their de- 
scendants in America. In that a 

lication it is unknown, not only 
§ all the Roman Catholic and by 

| the Greek Churches, who in 
this, have uninterrupted tradition 
on their side, but by the Church of 
England, by all the Lutheran 
Churches, and by all those which 
are Calvinistic, on the continent 
of Europe. The deviation in Great 
Britain was begun by a certain Dr. 
Bound, in the reign of Charles the 
First. It fell in with those preju- 
dices of the Puritans which > ae 
in the prostration of the Church and 
of the State; and the error had an 
influence on the proceedings of the 
assembly which framed the West- 
minster Confession. The framers 
of this instrument were, universal- 
ly, of the class of people called 
Calvinists, while yet their master, 
Calvin, erroneously, as I conceive, 
and in a contrary extreme, in his 
“Institutions,” had gone so far 
from the current doctrine, as to 
rest the observance of one day in 
seven entirely on human institu- 
tion. 

The extravagance of Dr. Bound, 
as to the obligation of the Jewish 


Sabbath, was much promoted by . 


the public indignation against the 
book of sports issued by the King; 
the lincences of which, by the bye, 
were far short of those of your au- 
thor: and I should not wonder, ii 
the austere theory should be now 
aided by the theory which sinks the 
day into an opportunity of festivity 
and amusement. 

On the ground of the preceding 
statement, we need not to wonder, 
on finding St. Paul dispensing with 
the observance of the Sabbath, in 
the 16th verse ef the 2d chapter of 
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the Epistle to the Collossians; fur- 
ther, on the not finding of notices 
of any religious assemblies held on 
the Sabbath days, although they 
appear to have been held on the 
first days of the week: all which is 
evidence of the ceasing of the com- 
mand in the decalogue, with the 
rest of the institutions which were 
merely judaical. 

In the primitive Church it was 
reckoned a reproach on a professing 
Christian, that he was said to sab- 
batize: and although the Lord’s 
Day, the successor to the Sabbath, 
was considered as a day not of 
dejection, but of joy and gladness; 
yet, of its being spent in festivity 
and amusement, we have not a 
word: but the joy and gladness 
meant, were of a religious cast of 
character. When we come down 
to the fourth century, and to the 
then taking of Christianity under 
the protection of the State: and 
when, in the imperial edicts to this 
effect, there must be no small evi- 
dence of the practice which had de- 
scended through the three preced- 
ing centuries; ere was so far from 
being allowance for what has been 
contended for in the Quarterly Re- 
view, that there were prohibitions 
of public games and of exhibitions 
of the theatres. Of this there is 
evidence in the Theodosian and 
Justinian Codes. To all these 
cor there would probably have 

en extended the notice of the 
author of the publication, but for 
the error at his offset, in supposing 
that under the gospel there was 
presumed to remain authority in 
the 4th commandment in the deca- 


= 
t may be asked, this being set 
aside, on what ground is there now 
rn for the observance of one 
ayinseven? The answer is, as 
was intimated above, on the origi- 
nal sanctifying of a day at the crea- 
tion, concurrently with a change of 
the day, in memory of the resur- 
rection. 


I am not unaware of the opinion 
of some learned men, that the men- 
tion of the Sabbath in the begin- 
ning of Genesis, or rather its being 
then in view, as supposed, in the 
decalogue, is, by a prolepsis of a 
command, not to be given until the 
exodus from Egypt. I hold this 
opinion to be untenable, for the 
reasons to be given. 

When Cain and Abel, as it were 
at the gates of Paradise, brought 
their respective offerings, it was 
‘tat the end of days;” this being 
the strict translation of the words 
rendered ‘‘in process of time;” 
which has strong appearance of the 
termination of a week: there not be- 
ing, as yet, any other notice ofa di- 
vision into periods. However slight 
the subsequent references to the 
Sabbath—for there are such—yet, 
that it was known and acknowledg- 
ed before the giving of the law, is 
evident from what Moses said to 
the Israelites, to account for the 
two days supply of manna—‘‘See, 
that because has given you the 
Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
that day the bread of two days.”— 
It is probable that the institution 
had become much neglected, during 
the sojourning in the wilderness. — 
Nevertheless, the legislator re- 
fers to it as of existing obligation: 
and this was a considerable time 
before the giving of the decalogue. 
To me it is a matter of surprise at 
the very eminent Dr. Paley, that 
he should have considered the be- 
ginning of the Sabbath to have been 
related in the 16th chapter of Exo- 
dus. On the contrary, the words 
of Moses are expressive of an insti- 
tution already familiar to the Is- 
raelites. 

There was ‘a time when I was in- 
clined to the opinion that the insti- 
tution began with the recital in the 
16th of Exodus; and that the men- 
tion of it in the bagizning of the 
book, was by the said figure of pro- 
lepsis. What influenced me, was 
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there being no intermediate notice 
of it, from the time of the creation. 
But when, on a more mature in- 
vestigation of the subject, I per- 
ceived that from the time of Moses 
to that of David, a space of about 
500 years, there is no mention of 
the Sabbath, although the hallowing 
of it rests on undeniable evidence; 
and further, that through many 
ages of the keeping of the Passover, 
there is no record of it in the brief 
history of the Bible; it seemed to 
me, that the negative argument is 
borne down by the positive; inde- 
pendently on the corroborating cir- 
cumstances, which I proceed to 
state. 

The attention of Noah to the 
precise length of seven days, in 
three instances, for the ascertain- 
ing of the state of the deluge, seems 
not a little indicative of a periodi- 
cal return, during the antedil vian 
centuries. In the Pentateuch, be- 
fore the delivery of the law, there 
are several notices of weeks, as the 
subdivisions of time; with the ap- 

intment of which, that of the 

bath must have been coeval.— 
Even omens the most ancient na- 
tions of the heathen, there are 
found traces of the same division of 
time; and among them one pas 
from Homer, and another from He- 
siod, are commonly quoted. 

Whatever degree of weight ma 
be allowed to the preceding consid- 
erations, and even if they should 
be pronounced utterly inconclu- 
sive, I hold the fact to be unequi- 
vocal, that in the Christian Church 
generally, the religious observance 
of one day in seven, is held to rest 
primarily on the sanctifying of the 
day in Paradise: for, whether it 
were then put into the shape of a 
command, or asa few learned men 
suppose, the command were subse- 

uently bottomed on the sanctifica- 
tion of the individual day, special- 
ly referred to in the decalogue, and . 
the seventh from the exercise 
the creative energies, is a point 


a 


which does. not affect the essence 
of the argument. As to the chan 
of the day; perhaps it was thought 
no unreasonable accommodation of 
the original command, from the 
consideration, that the latter could 
never haye been kept by the con- 
tinually increasing family of men, 
with the precision of the observance 
among the Jews; whose territory 
was of small extent, and the small- 
est from east to west. This per- 
mitted regard to the same hours, 
by all the population of the land; 
whereas, it was impossible over a 

reat extent of country, because of 
the course of the sun from east to 
west. 

You will doubtless have perceiv- 
ed, Sir, that if the observance of 
the sacred day has been rested on 
its true foundation, there is in it 
nothing favourable to the austerity 
and the gloom so much deprecated 
by your author. This, however, 
when hampering the consciences of 
of any, I would never treat with 
levity, much less with severity; un- 
less, as sometimes happens, there 
be ‘the straining at a gnat, and 
the swallowing of acamel.”? Doubt- 
less, in the minds of many, with 
some in sincerity, and with others 
marked by ostentation, there are 
notions for which no authority can 
be shown in the Scriptures. It is 
well known, that in some trades, 
there are operatives whose limbs 
are cramped by their sedentary la- 
bours. A man thus circumstanced 
has censure thrown on him, on ac- 
knowledging that, for the recreation 
of his bodily organs, between the 
hours of public worship, he has ta- 
ken asolitary walk. I have known 
instances of this, and of other ca- 
ses, in which scrupulous persons 
have hesitated to give the civility 
of the hat, in their way to a house 
of worship; much more, to notice 
the weather, or any subject not 
strictly religious. t cannot be 


of ‘ conceived, that these extremes are 


within the purview of the theory 
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here advocated. Even on the 
queens of the Jewish prohibitions, 

ey cannot withstand the declara- 
tion of the Saviour, that ‘‘the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” But, if the 
overstrained pretensions of some of 
that people are to be regarded, 
there would be no force in what 
was said by the same Saviour— 
‘Doth not each of you loose his ox 
or his ass from the stall, and lead 
him a to watering?”? A super- 
stitious Jew might have retorted, 
that it had been in the power of 
the owner of the ox or of the ass, 
to lay in a sufficiency of water on 
the day preceding the Sabbath.— 
This is a case, wide of the plea of 
strict necessity, under which it is 
often ranged. 

Another consequence from the 
yenegees advocated, is, that they 

eprive your author of a considera- 
ble proportion of the charges of in- 
consistency, which he has heaped 
on the hallowers of one day in se- 
ven. Many of the refreshments of 
life come within their demands for 
the religious observance of the day; 
and admit of the devoting of a con- 
siderable proportion of it to the du- 
ties of meditation and prayer; al- 
though not reaching to any such as- 
semblies of men and women as 
withdraw them from those duties, 
and are incentives to dissipation 
and licentiousness: at all events, 
detaching their minds from every 
religious association. __ 

I trust it has been shown, con- 
cerning the production in question, 
that it manifests in the author en- 
tire want of information of the 

rounds on which—not the Sab- 
th, but the Lord’s day, common- 
ly called Sunday, rests in the esti- 
mation of Christian people general- 
ly. hold myself responsible to 
you on the other two points: but I 
spare you, as well as le a at 
resent, with the design, God wil- 
ing, of an early resumption of the 


subject: being, in the mean time, 
with respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
WM. WHITE. 


September 22, 1830. 
Dear Sin: 1 renew my attention 
to the publication in your Quarter- 
ly Review; having haid myself un- 
der an obligation to prove, that the 
author of it entirely misapprehend- 
ed the nature of the Sabbath, as 
rescribed to the Jews in the deca- 
ogue. According to the statement 
made, it went no further than to 
a day of rest, with a designed pro- 
vision for festivity and amusement. 
According to this representa- 
tion, how different was the intend- 
ed celebration by men, from that 
described of superior intelligences, 
and of inanimate nature metaphor- 
ically, in the very early Book of 
Job, when ‘‘the morning stars san 
together, and all the sons of G 


shouted for joy.”” This was suita- 


ble to the sanctifying of the day: 
nothing of the kind, according to 
the argument on the other side, 
was to be exacted of the intelligent 
race, who were especially interest- 
ed in the new-born world. 
Yourauthor has laid his hands on 
a critical and practical expositor of 
the Pentateuch, who, tracing back 
the Hebrew word translated ‘‘ho- 
ly,”? to its original sense, finds in 
it nothing, more than the idea of 
separation. It ought to have oc- 
curred to him, that etymology is 
very insufficient proof of the mean- 
ing to be annexed to a word, wide 
of present custom. To go no fur- 
ther than to the Raglish lammtages 
the taking of etymology for our 
guide, would land us on innumera- 
le extravagances; and of this, the 
words ‘‘knave”’ and ‘‘villain,” are 
familiar examples. The unnamed 
author considers the word as de- 
noting any separation whatever, 
from a common to a peculiar use, 
especially when that use is institut- 
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ed by God. But, why was there 
no reference to the word, as appli- 
ed to God himself, independently 
on his institutions? This throws 
light on the subject; and, therefore, 
the omission of it is material.— 
Without noticing the almost innu- 
merable places, in which God is 
called *holy,” and ‘the most ho- 
hae let there be taken the sublime 

escription of him in the 6th chap- 
ter of Isaiah; where the seraphim 
cry one to another, and say—*‘Ho- 
Ys holy, holy, is the Lord God of 

osts.”” Let there be supposed 
this sublime anthem attenuated to 
the metaphysical subtlety of sever- 
ance from all things else; and what 
a departure must be seen from the 
sense of inspiration, which design- 
ed it to be a display of the moral 
excellencies of God. 

Next, take the term as applied 
to man; since it is said both in the 
Old Testament and in the New— 
“be ye holy, for I am holy.” If 
there be attached mere severance 
to this, without any imitation of 
the moral attributes of God; who 
will say, that the sense of inspira- 
tion has been comprehended? 

Holiness is attributed in Scrip- 
ture to certain garments, to certain 
vessels, and to a temple made with 
hands; and the uses of these mate- 
rials come within the definition of 
the critical commentary, as inter- 
pretative of the meaning of the 
word, according to the senses of the 
different places, as involving the 
circumstance of religious use, with- 
out the restriction of *‘especially.” 
But where will the place be found, 
in which there is any connexion 
with festivity, or other sensual en- 
joyments? There is no such place; 
and we may safely take the defini- 
tion of the commentary, with an 
understanding which would defeat 
the design of the writer in the Re- 


view, of a severance which has 
sometimes no relation to religion. 
Whoever the critical and practical 
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commentator may be; it may be 
affirmed of the word translated 
‘holy? and “sanctified,” that in- 
stead of its denoting of “any sepa- 
ration whatever,” it has uniformly 
a relation to a religious person or 
thing; and not, as the author says, 
‘especially when there is a use in- 
stituted by God.” 

It has been generally held, that 
one of the best sources of the inter- 
pretation of a law, is invariable 
practice under it, and with a refer- 
ence to it clearly declared. Now, 
while there may safely be given a 
challenge to produce a single case, 
in which, among the Jews, their 
Sabbath was connected with festivi- 
ty, or with any other recreation; 
we can exhibit abundant proof, of 
its being devoted to exercises of 
piety. The authorities to be pro- 
duced, shall be from the three fore- 
most of the prophets. 

Isaiah writes, [chapter 58,] “If 
thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the Sab- 
bath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words, then shalt thou waa thy- 
self in the Lord,” &c. ill an 
one pretend, that in this, there is 
no indication of any thing further 
than rest from labour? And will 
any reader of this text fail to re- 
mark of it, that there is manifested 
direct contrariety to the article in 
the Review, as to the very design 
of the —o which, accord- 
ing to that work, was for pu s 
bo of the b of a en 66, 

e same ecy, apter 
the ‘Almighty is "introduced, an- 
nouncing a state of affairs to be 
brought about before the consum- 
mation of all things, with this cir- 
cumstance attending it, “and it 
shall come to pass, that from one 
new moon to another, and from 
one Sabbath to another, shall all 
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flesh come to worship me, saith the 
Lord.” The only meaning that can 
be annexed to the place, is, the new 
moon and the Sabbath being pre- 
sumed to be dedicated to devotion, 
that at the time predicted, the 
sphere of it shall be enlarged, so as 
to embrace frequent worship be- 
tween every two intervals of each 
of the celebrations spoken of. 

In the lamentations of Jeremiah, 
one source of his sorrow, was the 
mocking of the enemy at the Sab- 
baths of Zion. While it is a low 
sense, to suppose that the mocking 
was directed to the mere cessation 
from labour, there must have been 
manifested enmity to the religious 
exercises, for which the other was 
suspended; and this sense is more 
conspicuous in the 6th and 7th ver- 
ses of the 2d chapter, where the 
causing of the Sabbath to be forgot- 
ten in Zion, is connected with “the 
taking away of the tabernacle,” the 
“destroying of the places of the as- 
sembly, ? and ‘*the ceasing of the 
a er a h 

n the ecy of Ezekiel, the 
Almight yp ry te saying, 
xx. 12,] **Moreover also, I gave 
em my Sabbaths, to be a sign be- 
tween me and them, that they might 
know, that I am the Lord that 
sanctifieth them.”? Of what was 
the Sabbath a sign? Was it simply 
asaday of rest? There seems np 
congruity between the sign and the 
thing signified. But, if it be under- 
stood as calling the attention of the 
people to the worship, instituted at 
the finishing of the creation, there 


is great significancy in the terms. 


It was an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual sense: 
and, therefore, with great pertinen- 
cy it is added, ‘that they might 
know, that I am the Lord that sanc- 
tifieth them.”’ In the same prophe- 
ey itis said, [xlvi. 3, ] ‘the people 

the land shall worship before the 
Lord, at this gate, in the Sabbaths 
and in the new moons.” Here is 
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a prescribed command for devotion- 
al offerings on the Sabbath day; 
and a decisive testimony to its be- 
ing a day, not of festivity, but of 
devotion. ‘ , 
The synagogue worship was no 
established until after the return 
from the captivity; but when it be- 
came established, must have been 
for social en ment in duties, 
which, until then, were left to eve- 
ry man in his individual capacity, 
or in his family. ‘This kind of 
worship was current, when our 
Saviour was on the earth; and how 
far it bears evidence of the day of 
worship, and of the exercises to 
which it was appropriated, may be 
seen, where, Cafatt. xii. 9,] on his 
being present in the s nagogue, he 
was asked, ‘‘is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath day?” likewise where 
it/appears, [ Mark, i. 21, | that ‘‘on 
the Sabbath day he went into the 
syn e and taught.” Also, 
[Ma . iv. 23, ] ‘Jesus went about 
all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues:” and there are other places 
to the same effect. ‘The Apostles 
kept up the devotion to the syna- 
e worship. When Paul and 
is company had come to Antioch, 
[ Acts, xiii. 14,] they went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
sat down; and there preceded the 
reading of the law and the prophets. 
The same Paul, [xviii. 14,] when 
in Corinth, ‘*reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day.”” More 
authorities to the point, might be 
produced; but they are unnecessa- 
ry: and it is wonderful, consider- 
ing the declension of morals in our 
Saviour’s day, that they had not 
yet discovered the error, so plain 
to the author in the Quarterly Re- 
view, of superstition in the reli- 
gious observance of the Sabbath, 
and of its being a bending of the 
day from the original design of the 
institution. 
Weare not confined to scriptur- 
al testimonies on this point. Others 
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might be produced; of which let 
two suffice. 

The very respectable historian 
of the Jews, Flavius Josephus, 
whose works have been always con- 
sidered as decisive, in whatever re- 
gards that people, states as said by 
an enemy, ‘*they have a custom of 
resting every Sa bath day, without 
either bearing arms or tilling the 
ground, or attending to any com- 
mon business whatsoever; but they 
employ it wholly in their temples 
and upon their devotions, from 
morning to the evening.”” What 
says the on historian to this?— 
Does he deny it? Not at all; but 
he asks, **what can be more heroi- 
cal, than to postpone life and coun- 
try, to what we owe to God’s holy 
law and religion?”? Here is ground 
of the presumption, that strongl 
as the seventh day’s rest was erate 
ed on the character of the peuple, 
it was not without the accompani- 
ment of the religious uses, to which 
the rest should be dedicated. 

The same fact is established by 
the Jewish Mishna; an’ exhibition 
of the worship of the synagogue, 
published long after the apostolic 
ages but universally allowed to be 
a faithful tradition of what had been 

racticed in the preceding ages.— 

esides the reading of the law and 
the prophets, with devotional exer- 
cises from the Psalms, all in He- 
brew, there were added, for the 
benefit of those to whom the He- 
brew was not vernacular, eighteen 
prayers, full of rational devotion, 
and still extant. This must have 
been the service attended on by our 
blessed Saviour, and by his Apos- 
tles after his death; and by the 
countenance thus given to it, is an 
argument for a prescribed torm of 
prayer. 

I wonder at its never having oc- 
curred to your author, that accord- 
ing to his idea of the Sabbath, as 
merely a day of rest, it must have 
kept a great proportion of the com- 
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munity in a state of ennui and 
thoughtless solitude. As to those 
who had been employed in the la- 
bours of the body, through six suc- 
cessive days, the torpid idleness of 
the seventh would have the use of 
refreshment, preparing for a renew- 
al of their exertions. But there 
must have been very many, and 
went of the higher classes, 
who had no wastes to be repaired. 
In what condition were those per- 
sons to-exist, other than in a state 
of id from which labour 
would have been relief? But take 
into the account an application to 
religious meditation and prayer, 
and then there will be seen a con- 
templated provision for mental ex- 
ss, in too much danger of be- 
ing entirely omitted during the en- 
gagements of the former days of 
the week, and a suitable prepara- 
tion for the week ensuing. Per- 
haps your author will supply the 
vacancy by the substitution of his 
festivities and of his amusements. 
But setting aside that we have no 
apa of these in — we ose 
of the appointment of the day, an 
of the chuiieten of it, or in what 
is handed down to us of the man- 
ners of the Jews, it is certain that 
they would have required the sub- 
servient ministrations of the very 
classes of persons for whose rest 
from labour, the day was principal- 
ly and confessedly set apart. 
After all, let it be still remember- 
ed, that in the estimation of Chris- 
tendom, the hallowing of the Lord’s 
Day, or Sunday, does not rest on 
the command in the decalogue.— 
The contrary opinion cannot but 
render us self-condemned, for glar- 
ing i istencies. On that da 
we kindle fires in our houses, whic 
was forbidden to the Jews: and 
none of us, in the country, scruple 
to ride six or eight miles to church 
or to meeting: which would have 
been a t enormity, committed 
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omanas people, with whom the ex- 
tent of permitted peregrination was 
what they called a Sabbath day’s 
journey; considerably short of a 
mile, and that on foot. 

I have finished, Sir, the second 
of the points for which T made my- 
self responsible. It would be a 
gratification to me to stop at this 
stage of the business, did I not feel 
myself compelled by conscientious 
convictions, to carry on your atten- 
tion to what I think the demoral- 
izing tendency of the publication 
in your Review. ‘To this I shall 
attend, without much delay; and 
am, in the mean time, respectfully, 

Your very humble servan 

WM. WHITE. 


September 24, 1830. 

Dear Sr: It is very painful to 
me to charge any production edited 
in your Quarterly Review, with a 
tendency to immorality; especially 
if it be from the pen of any gentle- 
man whom I esteem. But believ- 
ing the charge to be well founded, 
I proceed reluctantly and conscien- 
eoret agreeably to the third point 
stated in a preceding ietter. 

The institution of the Sabbath, 
as severed from the exercises of re- 
ligion, is explicitly stated on your 
180th page; where it is declared 
that there “is not denied the pro- 
priety of adopting the day of a 
pointed repose for the day of reli- 
gious worship, but such is not the 
obligation of the law.”? So far, re- 
ligious exercises are permitted to 
rest either on toleration, or on that 
equal liberty which may be a 
ground of right not to be restrain- 
ed, without an-.invasion of the 
rights of others. Utility is umac- 
knowledgeds and if this view of 
the subject be correct, or rather 
not calculated to produce immense 
mischief, our legislatures are remiss 
in their duty, in not bringing our 
churches and our burial grounds 
uader the laws of taxation; and in 
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permission given to the putting of 
chains across the streets, during 
Divine service—much to the an- 
noyance of those who devote the 
day to their pleasures—and, it may 
be acknowledged, much to the in- 
vasion of the rights of complaining 
citizens, who Lose cause to com- 
plain;.if, for no public good to be 
accomplished, there are impedi- 
ments to their passing in carriages 
or on horseback. 

As to any commendation of go- 
ing beyond the design of the ap- 
pointment, and of the arr, 
of religious exercises on it, toa 
appearance it would never have oc- 
curred to the mind of your author, 
throughout his work, but for his 
having seen that lately edited in 
England, by a Rev. H. H. Milman, 
with whom he agrees in the posi- 
tion, that ‘‘so far as cessation from 
labour is taken advantage of, for 
the grateful contemplation and ac- 
knowledgment of the blessings 
and bounties we receive daily from 
a just and beneficent Creator and 
Father, and for his public worship, 
it is worthy. of all commendation 
and observance.” With this con- 
cession, there is carefully guarded 
against the supposition that the 
commended practice was a part of 
the institution. On the contrary, 
it is contended to have been intro- 
duced in later times; and even 
then, Hire Z a proportion of the 
day, pro ly a-small one, was 
thus appropriated—and the rest 
was given to the indulgence of in- 
nocent mirth and pleasure.” 

The Rev. Mr. Milman has late- 
ly made his os a as an au- 
} ay and is said to be a man of ta- 
lents. Ihave not seen his work; 
but in respectable periodicals, 
which I have seen, conducted b 
members of the Church of England, 
it is treated as abounding with such 
artful insinuations, such deceptive 
colourings, and such manifest en- 
deavours to divest the early trans- 
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actions of the Jews of a Divine 
agency, that it has been consider- 
ed as infidelity in disguise, and is 
said to have been hailed as such, by 
the infidels of that country gener- 
ally. Whena writer of this cast al- 
leges that *‘the rich and poor, young 
and old, master and slave, met be- 
fore the gate of the city, and indulg- 
ed in innocent mirth, or in the 
pleasures of friendly intercourse,” 
it is so contrary to what has reach- 
ed us of the habits of the Jews in 
ancient times, handed down among 
their descendants to the present, 
that there is required something 
better than a new name to give cre- 
dence to so novel an allegation.— 
There is even a fallacy in the state- 
ment, that the introduction of pub- 
lic instruction into the observance of 
the day, was ‘‘in later times.” It 
was precisely as late and as early 
as the instituting of the worship of 
the Synagogues; which was the 
bringing of the scattered rills of in- 
dividual and of family worship, in- 
to the broader stream of that which 
is social. 

Throughout the work in your 
Review there are strong indica- 
tions, not only of the belief of a 
severance between the intended 
purpose of the day, and religious 
exercises to be performed in it; but 
of the persuasion, that the proper 
improvement is in such indulgen- 
ces, as are seldom popularly en- 
gaged in without being carried to 
excess; and such as, however tem- 
perate and justifiableas relaxations 
of the mind, are not congenial to, 
or likely to encourage, the solem- 
nity of spirit which we should car- 
ry with us into the especial pre- 
sence of God, or that gratitude for 
his mercies, or that sense of trans- 
gression against his righteous laws, 
which should be the objects of our 
‘‘going into his tabernacle and fall- 
ing low on our knees -before his 
footstool ;*? but would make an awk- 
ward combination, with such a 
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measure of mere pleasure and a- 
musement, as might be admissable 
in proper times and places. 

‘o recite some of the passa- 
ges which must have received 
their tincture from the preceding 
prejudice. The true construction 
of the Mosaic Law, as intimated in 
the 178th e, is that ‘*the Sab- 
bath should be kept as a day of fes- 
tivity and gladness; and not by 
gloomy lectures and religious wor- 
ship.”” Here, religious worship is 
xp denied to be contempla- 
ted: pe as none will plead, that 
the lectures should be gloomy in 
any offensive sense of the word; it 
follows that the idea of gloom is 
connected alike with the worship 
and with the lectures. It would 
be easy to find, in our accounts of 
the primitive times, abundant proofs 
that the Lord’s Day was celebrat- 
ed, not as a fast but as a festival, 
and therefore an occasion of joy.— 


But it was joy of a religious c 
and not Sa as counteracts the ot 


of the institution. 

On the 179th page, the ‘‘ordina- 
ry enjoyments and most innocent 
amusements” pleaded for, occupy 
so extensivea ground, that thereare 
no recreations, not in themselves 
sinful, which may not and will not 
be thought to be very harmless in 
the spending of the Sunday, to the 
entire exclusion of religious exer- 
cises suited to the day; for which 
there is no claim on a part of the 
time. 

At page 180th, the abstaining 
from usual amusements, from fes- 
tivity, and from social intercourse, 
such as is allowable on every other 
day; and the devoting of the Sun- 
dayto the solemn offices of reli- 
gion, to the worship of God public 
and private, is denied to be the 
meaning of the commandment, and 
affirmed to be **the reverse of it; 
of which the evident consequence 
is, that the latter employment is 
contrary to the will of the divine 
lawgiver, and therefore sinful. 
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On the same page it is said, 
“that there is no interdiction of 
mirth and amusement” on the day, 
and ‘‘no intimation that it is to be 
devoted to religious worship;” all 
on the ground of the not taking of 
the true sense of the sanctification 
of the day. 

On page 193, there is again plead- 
ed for innocent mirth, the plea- 
sures of friendly intercourse, and 
harmless recreations; and here, 

our author upaccountably slides 
rom the Jewish to the Christian 
Sabbath, introducing the name of 
Dr. Paley, in a form calculated to 
mislead. The question before your 
author was not, as it is r@épresented 
by him, ‘stwhat is the law of God 
binding on Christians?”? but what 
was the law of God binding on the 
Jews? Here it is, that he brings 
in the name of Paley; who, as quo- 
ted, is speaking to the other point, 
and showing that Christians are not 
bound by the command given to the 
Jews. This eminent man being 
noticed, it will not be irrelative 
to express the wish, that your au- 
thor had submitted to his authori- 
ty where he delivers opinions in 

irect contrariety to those which 
your work has recently promulgat- 
ed, as in the 16th chapter of his 
5th book; in which Dr. Paley de- 
clares the use of Sunday to be 
‘that by suspending many public 
diversions, and the ordinary rota- 
tion of employment,”’ it *‘leaves to 
men of all ranks and professions 
sufficient leisure, and not more 
than what is sufficient, both for the 
external offices of Christianity, and 
the retired but equally necessary 
duties of religious meditation and 
inquiry.” Again, in the 7th chap- 
ter, alter discussion of the subject 
at large, he pronounces in the con- 
clusion, that *‘the assembling upon 
the First-day of the week, for the 
purpose of public. worship and reli- 
gious instruction, isa law of Chris- 
tianity, of divine appointment.” — 
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He considers the resting on that 
day, in regard to which the time 
of one man may be subject to the 
will of another, as of human insti- 
tution—yet binding on consciences, 
in countries in which a weekly Sab- 
bath is established. There is not 
here recollected any author, whose 
sentiments are less to your author's 

urpose, in relation to the dedicat- 
ing of the day to religious assem- 
blies and pious meditation, without 
a sentence giving countenance to 
festivity and amusement, as the ob- 
jects of the severance of the day. 
The contrary, is a natural impres- 
sion from the connexion in which 
there has been introduced the 
name of Paley. It may have been 
from inadvertence, but is in itself 
deceptive, especially because of 
the celebrity of the name. 

It would not be a discharge of 
my conscience, were I to neglect 
to state, very respectfully but faith- 
fully, the dangerous tendency of 
the production in your periodical, 
both indirectly, by its weakening 
of the sanctions which are the se- 
curity for virtuous conduct; and 
directly, by its being in that So 43 
promotive of licentiousness. The 
former part of the subject is the 
more ensnaring of the two, because 
the less likely to be met by a vir- 
tuous suspicion, putting the hearer 
or the reader on his guard against 
the latent seduction of the theory. 

You cannot have been inatten- 
tive to the circumstance in the hu- 
man condition, stamped on it in all 
times and places, of there being a 
line of discrimination between the 
rich and the poor—tempting the 
former to arrogance, and the latter 
to insolence. It has always been 


reckoned an advantage of public 
worship, that the bringing of these 
classes together, in adoration of the 
common Father of both, is calcu- 
lated, on the one hand, to limit 
the evil of oppression, and on the 
other, to interpose the precepts of 











OB our holy religion, between rights 


originating in social institutions, 
ont a physical strength, always 
competent to the prostrating of 
them, unless kept down by consid- 
erations which religion only can 
supply. What will be the effect of 
the displacing of the service of the 
Lord’s Day, for the substitution of 
— festivity and amusement? 

t will be such a severance in those 
indulgences, between the two des- 
criptions of the persons spoken of, 
as will make one of them, more than 
ever, objects of jealousy and envy; 
and will stamp the brand of vulga- 
rity more conspicuously than has 
been as yet seen, on the low enjoy- 
ments of the other. 

In this our state of Pennsylvania 
there is at present at work a spirit, 
avowedly directed to the confound- 
ing of the interests of the rich and 
of the poor, and to the considering 
of the oe ag of the former as 
equally liable to the claims of the 
latter. Iam mistaken, if, in in- 
veiaating the characters of these 
levellers, it would not appear that 
without the countenance to be de- 
rived from the principles with which 
your author has armed them, they 
are persons who have become re- 
leased from the restraints which re- 
ligious observances would have im- 
posed on them; and how far their 
extravagances may have been the 
result of the entire desertion of the 
duties of Sunday, by persons who 
move in a higher sphere, is worthy 
of the consideration of the latter. 

The subject applies in a similar 
manner to the relation between pa- 
rents and their children. These 
are interests which ought to be the 
sources of affections binding them 
to one another. But feeble is the 
influence on the minds of the off- 
spring, when there is an inheritance 
to be looked forward to, or when 
there exists the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, and an indisposition to bear 
with the infirmities of age, further 
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than is counteracted by the sense 
of duties, which can be sustained 
only by religious instruction, and 
by some seasoning of devotion on 
the filial mind. Alike necessary 
are the same incitements to the pa- 
rental duty of educating children 
in the fear of God. How little 
there is of all this, in families who 
are let loose from the religious ex- 
ercises of the Sunday—I speak gen- 
erally, and without an eye to indi- 
vidual ears a matter of too 

neral notoriety, to require proof 
Fit. There oe be the acknow- 
ledgment of the being of a God, but 
there is no fruit of it in domestic 
adoration Of him. 

So, in the relation between mas- 
ters and their servants, the only 
security of the former against the 
unfaithfulness of the latter, is in 
the religious impressions which, in 
many instances, are derived from 
instructions exterior to domestic 
discipline, tending to lessen the es+ 
timation in which the — 
ought otherwise to stand with their 
dependents. The latter, even at 
the tables of the other, are often 
in the way of hearing the expres- 
sing of sentiments tending to their 
corruption; any further than there 
may have been obtained profitable 
instruction from the service of the 
sanctuary; for which the arrange- 
ments of families do not always fur- 
nish opportunities; and of which, 
when furnished, there is too little 
inclination to make improvement; 
by a departure from ungodly ex- 
ample, proving more influential than 
any counsel when given. In him 
who now writes there is full convic- 
tion, that this isa principal cause 
of the complaints se commonly 
made of persons in the state of ser- 
vitude; and we may hope that it will 
be an alleviation of their guilt, in 
the day when they shall be judged 
according to their works. 

It was reasonable to expect of 
the author in the Review, that, as 
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a citizen, he would have hesitated 
to present to the public, opinions 
not only in contrariety to the laws 
under which he lives, but likely to 
bring him under embarrassment in 
judicial proceedings; such as even 
ordinary citizens are called to, in 
the character of jurors. He may 
ibly be of such a grade as to 
Be called to fill a department of the 
magistracy of the commonwealth. 
Christianity was established as obli- 
tory, by one of the first laws un- 
1 William Penn; and was affirm- 
ed to be the religion of the state, 
y our Supreme Court, so lately as 
in 1824. It is only on this princi- 
ple, that we can justify our legisla- 
tures in their closing of the public 
offices, and in their suspending of 
judicial processes on the Lord’s 
day: possibly, as much to the in- 
convenience of individuals, as would 
be the closing of the post offices on 
the same day. Notonly so, in the 
teeth, as it were, of what your au- 
thor supposes to have been the pur- 
pose for which the day was appro- 
priated, we have a legislative pro- 
vision against ‘‘hunting, shooting, 
sport, or diversion, whatsoever.” 
Trany judge or inferior Eeegistrate, 
after having embraced the doctrine 
of your periodical, should be 
obliged to sit on a cause brought 
before him of a breach of this law, 
what a conflict must there be in his 
breast between the sense of his offi- 
cial oath to administer the laws of 
his country, and his sympathy with 
a fellow-citizen, in the hard case of 
being punished for the spending of 
the day in the very species of en- 
gagement for which it was set a- 
part! Your author scouts the idea 
of toleration, as presupposing an 
establishment: but I hold up the 
truth, that christianity is the le of 
our land; and that, if so, the abuse 
of the one day in seven can shield 
itself only by the plea of toleration, 
— is liable to the restraints of 
aw. 
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You will concede to me, that the 
withdrawing of efficient incentives 
and supports from the cause of mor- 
als, is the giving of a loose to the 
passions of the human heart; and 
therefore, at the least ees an 
encouragement of immorality. Ifso, 
the charge is applicable to what- 
ever desecrates the one day in sev- 
en, or operates as a dispensation 
from the hallowing of it. Accor- 
dingly, its usefulness has been ac- 
knowledged, by some of the wisest 
men, who have flourished in differ- 
ent times and places. 

But, the tract in your Review is 
chargeable with a more direct ten- 
dency to licentiousness. If we go 
no further than to the population of 
this city; it is certain, that no 
small proportion of its inhabitants, 
without being indebted for it to the 
pen of any ingenious writer, have 
reconciled their minds to the ab- 
sorption of the gains of a preceding 
week, in the festivities of the tav- 
ern and of the grog-shop. While 
the ie. or of a, yomorud 
zens, be properly spendin 
the Lord’s Bayi in lestivibies as 
gentceler style and taste, there 
ought not to be censure er con- 
tempt cast on the coarser indul- 
gences of the classes, not compe- 
tent to the same expense. From 
my limited intercourse, however, 
with the class of daily labourers, 
and especially of those of them who 
devote themselves to their species 
of festivity on the Sunday, I have 
adopted the opinion, that on the 
Monday, they are less qualified 
than on any other day of the week, 
for an early renewal of their la- 
bours. 

If we go on beyond this limited 
sphere, and examine the condition 
of districts, for there are many such; 
destitute of the religious obser- 
vance of the day, for so many years, 
that a generation have grown up 
under a cessation of it exercises, it 
will be found that there are so 
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many states of society progressing 
in ignorance and vulgarity; of 
which the only remedy, will be 
in the efforts of our various denom- 
inations, to carry religious instruc- 
tions to every corner of our land. 
If it have sometimes the alloy of 
error, there is so much of the na- 
tive gold, as to make it preferable 
both to ignorance and to infidelity, 
and to the vices of which both of 
them are fruitful. 

You will have perceived, that in 
the above, there is no tracing of 
the subject, in its bearing on that 
of the Sunday Mails. SWhether 
the federal legislature be compe- 
tent to what is requested of them; 
and whether the measure would be 
wise; are questions, on which I have 
not entered. My opinions on 


these points, and on some others 
in your Review, are currently ex- 
pressed by me on suitable occa- 
sions; but at present, I think it ex- 
pedient to limit myself to the sin- 
gle point, of contradicting a spe- 
cious argument for the desecration 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

Whether my remarks will be 
judged by you to have any weight, 
is more than I can conjecture.— 
But with my wishes and my pray- 
er, that they may shake your confi- 
dence in the opinions, by which 
your author has endeavoured to in- 
fluence the minds of the public, to 
the great detriment of their morals, 


I remain, very respectfully, 
Your very humble servant, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 





MORAL DESTINY OF AMERICA. 


The following article needs not our commendation. Its value will be 
known and appreciated, when the mighty results, to which it directs our 
attention, are realized. It is a document which will not be injured by 
time. It is the closing part of the Report of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, read by 


the Corresponding Secretary, Jeremiau Evarts, 
It appears, simultaneously, as a Mis- 


Meeting of the Board, in Boston. 


. at the late Annual 


sionary Paper of the Prudential Committee. We think ourselves highly 
favoured in being permitted to insert it in our present Number. 


Quarterly Register. 


Every man of intelligence must be convinced, especially if he be alive 
to the great moral interests of his fellow-creatures, that the character of 
the times, in which we live, is very peculiar. Observations of this kind 





have frequently been made heretofore; and yet there are certain distinc- 
tive marks of the present period, unlike those of any period that has pre- 
ceded it. The same elements of character have often been exhibited; but 
never before, it is believed, in the same striking combinations. 

While the power of united effort has been proved, by numerous and 
successful labours for the accomplishment of good, a most marvellous ten- 
dency has been observed in all sorts of evil to coalesce, for the purpose of 
resisting truth, in all its benign and holy influences. The most hetero- 
geneous materials have been used by the god of this world, in the erec- 
tion of fortifications for the defence of hisempire. The opposition to the 
Gospel is lively, strenuous and malignant; and shows itself against every 
attempt to enlarge the limits of the church, and to bring new motives and 
new hopes to the minds of Pagans. Among all the remarkable sights, 
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which the men of this generation have beheld, there is nothing more 
wonderful, than the ease and rapidity with which those forms of wicked- 
ness, which have been usually found discordant, have lately been associ- 
ated together, and on terms of the greatest intimacy. Thus popery and 
infidelity,—the most abject superstition and the most undisguised blas- 
phemy, stand ready to aid each other, and to engage openly and violently, 
in the contest with true religion. All the ingredients of malevolence and 
impiety range themselves against God and his church, with a precision at 
least equal to that, which is observed in chemical affinities. No sooner 
does an enemy of the truth hoist his colours, than all other enemies of the 
truth, though fighting under different banners, cheer him, as if by a sym- 
pathy not less quick and, unerring, than a natural instinct. So prompt and 
discriminating a union of discordant elements marks a new era in the mo- 
ral administration of the world. It is accounted for, at least in part, by 
the increased efficacy and energy of religion. In former times, the pow- 
er of religion was seen indeed; but it was principally in the holy lives and 
self-denying labours of a few individuals, or of those who gave the cha- 
racter to a few small communities. The impious and profane seem not, 
with all their hatred of religion, to have imagined that it could ever be- 
come universal. They felt ne apprehension that they should ever be put 
out of countenance for want of companions and abettors. 

The case is different now. Christians have, for twenty or thirty years 
past, distinctly avowed the determination to labour for the conversion of 
the world. They have professed a full belief, that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when all men will be brought under the influence of the Gos- 
pel; when nominally Christian nations will be so reformed and purified, 
that vice, and infidelity, and superstition, and crime, and a merely secular 
profession of religion, will have disappeared, and been ultimately banish- 
ed by the power of divine truth operating kindly, but irresistibly, through 
the medium of correct public opinion, pervading @ truly virtuous and pi- 
ous community. In accordance with this belief, the friends of Christ 
have put into operation certain principles and causes, which are evident- 
ly adapted to change the condition of mankind; and the effects of these 
causes are already becoming manifest to the world. The principles of the 
Bible have certainly been gaining influence among men for the last twen- 
ty-five years; and he enemies of the Bible can easily see, that if this ri- 
sing influence should steadily increase, all opposition to it must be at last 
overwhelmed and utterly destroyed. Hence it is, that they are so ready 
to combine their exertions, and conspire together as one compact and con- 
solidated body, for the purpose of limiting the progress of genuine Chris- 
tianity. Wicked men are very willing to oy religion in the abstract, 
and often to decry superstition; but when the influence of religion comes 
So near them, as to threaten their peace and self-complacency unless they 
change their course of life, and abstain from things heretofore deemed 
reputable and proper;—aguinst such an influence their hearts rise with a 
feeling of most determined resistance. In this way is it accounted for, by 
the most intelligent and observing Christians of Europe and America, that 
Opposition to the Gospel should oe recently assumed so malignant an 
aspect. Every form of idolatry, however cruel, disgusting, and abomina- 
ble, and however accompanied by the grossest immoralities,—every mode 
of superstition, however debased, and prostituted to become the minister 
of sin,—will find apologists in Christian countries. Even the horrid in- 
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quisition, with its annual auto de fe, and its host of victims, would appear 
uite tolerable to not a few among us, if compared with such a state of 
eeling in the community, as should call forth a general expression of con- 
cern and compassion for any man, who was not upright, conscientious, ir- 
reproachable, temperate in all things, serious, prayerful, obviously pre- 
paring for heaven, and looking unto Jesus as the Author and finisher of his 
aith. 
: If these views of the present state of things are correct, it is obvious 
that, as the power of religion shall increase, the opposition will likewise 
increase, at least in an equal proportion; unless shall see fit to restrain 
the violence, which is so naturally called into existence. That religion 
is steadily to increase henceforward, there is much reason to hope; per- 
haps we ought to say, there is abundant reason to believe: that it will ul- 
timately prevail, we are not to doubt for a moment. 

While acting in behalf of a large portion of the Christian community 
in the United States, it will not be deemed improper to direct our thoughts 
to the future destinies of our country. Such an investigation, if properly 
conducted, cannot be a useless employment; especially as the success, or 
the want of success, of this institution, and of similar associations for be- 
nevolent purposes, will materially affect the future condition, not only of 
America, but of all mankind. Our exertions may naturally be expected 
to receive some impulse from a consideration of the vast consequences to 
flow from them. 

If an authoritative sanction were necessary to justify our looking for- 
ward, and estimating the value of present effort by the results hereafter 
to be seen, we have many such sanctions in the Bible. The great law- 
giver of the ancient dispensation urged the people of Israel, by many 
most affecting considerations, to bear in mind the influence of their own 
conduct upon the condition of their posterity. Almost every prophet 
sounds the trumpet of alarm, and raises its most terrific notes, when call- 
ing attention to the fact, that the present conduct of the people was to fix 
the destiny of generations to come; and our Saviour himself reprehends 
the dulness of those who witnessed his ministrations, and yet were not 
able to discern the signs of the times. 

It is not presumption, then, it is not vain curiosity, for us to look for- 
ward, and form some opinion of the probable condition of the people of 
America, and of the bearing which our own example and influence will 
have upon the future state of our beloved country. 

Looking at the present condition of mankind with the light of history 
alone, there are three suppositions, which may be made, not without some 
plausibility, in regard to the character of the people of North America, 
who shall speak the English language, when the whole continent shall 
be full of inhabitants. The first of these suppositions is, that the propor- 
tion then existing between morality and vice, truth and error, honesty 
and crime, religion and impiety, will be the same, or nearly the same, as 
at present;—the second, that infidelity and wickedness will prevail, while 
the friends of God are reduced to a very small number and driven into 
obscurity; and the third, that religion will pervade the land in the length 
of it and the breadth of it, till opposition shall have ceased, and the whole 
vast community shall wear the aspect, and exemplify the reality, of a na- 
tion, or rather a cluster of nations, consecrated to God, the grateful recip- 
ients of his bounty, and the honoured instruments of conveying his bene- 
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ficence to other nations, rising to an equal state of glory and happiness.’ 

The first of these ee is the least plausible of the three; but 
still it is the one, which most naturally strikes the mind, and it therefore 
deserves particular consideration. What then will be the condition of 
this country in future times, if the proportion between religion and irreli- 
gion, the church and the world, should remain as it now is? 

We are to remember, that the population of the United States has 
quadrupled within the last fifty years; and if the restraints of religious 
principle continue to operate with their present degree of force, there is 
no improbability in supposing, that our population will increase with 
nearly the same degree of rapidity as at present, till the continent is re- 
plenished with people. How short a period is fifty years to the man, 
who looks back upon it. Most of the members of this Board were born 
before the commencement of it; and those, who were not, are familiar 
with the details of its history, as if they were occurrences of yesterday. 
But, in fifty years to come, (at the close of which period some of our chil- 
dren now in school will sustain a portion of the most responsible offices in 
the religious and the political world,) our population will have swollen 
to fifty millions; and, in fifty years more, to two hundred millions. 

It has been computed, after a careful estimate of the capabilities of 
America, that, with the present degree of knowledge, and without any 
reliance upon future discoveries in agriculture and the arts, this whole 
continent will sustain at least two thousand millions of inhabitants, in cir- 
cumstances of comfort. Let it be supposed, then, that, after a hundred 
years from this time, the population shall be doubled in thirty years, in- 
stead of twenty-five. At this rate, the descendants of the present inhab- 
itants of the United States, in one hundred and seventy years from this 
day, will amount to one thousand millions. If we keep in view the fun- 
damental position, that religious restraints are not'to be diminished, this 
conclusion is in no degree improbable. But the calculation founded on 
this position will certainly be safe, if the descendants of the present in- 
habitants of British America be thrown into the scale, and if it be con- 
sidered that the emigration from Europe to America is constantly and ra- 
pidly increasing, and is likely to increase still more rapidly. For obvious 
reasons, the inhabitants of Spanish America will not increase so fast as the 
people of the United States. It may be assumed, then, that if the 

wer of religious principle be not weaken€éd among us and our 

escendants, there will be on this continent, in the year 1880, (when the 
young children now around our tables and in our schools will not have 
ceased to take an active part in human affairs,) fifty millions of human 
beings, speaking the English language; and, in fifty years more, (when 
sofne of our grand children will be spectators, if they shall have ceased to 
be actors,) there will be two hundred millions; and, in seventy years 
more, one thousand millions. The condition of this amazing mass of hu- 
man beings must, according to the established laws of the divine govern- 
ment, be more or less affected by the principles and conduct of the pre- 
sent generation. If, according to the supposition, the relative power of 
religion be not diminished, the diminution will be prevented, with the 
favour of Heaven, by the strenuous efforts of the friends of God. 

Of the twelve millions and a half, who now compose our population, 
about five millions are men and women; the rest are children, or persons 
in early youth. Of the adults, enlightened charity can hardly go further 
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than to suppose, that one million will include all who are truly pious, and 
all who live habitually under a sense of personal cf eergemae to God for 
their conduct. The remaining four millions, though not under the direct 
influence of religious considerations, are, to a great extent, restrained by 
fears respecting the world to come, and by the example, exhortations, and 
prayers of the religious part of the community. ‘The general influence of 
their lives, however, is unfavourable to religion; and vast multitudes are 
vicious and abandoned, diffusing a moral pestilence all around them, per- 
petrating enormous crimes, eluding human law, or suffering its penalties. 

These four millions, who may be comprehended under the general de- 
nomination of people of the world, have six millions of children and youth 
under their direct control, and exposed to their constant example; and the 
other million of adults, who are habitually influenced b om hee con- 
siderations, and who, to avoid circumlocution, may be denominated the 
church, have under their direct control, aud subject to the influence of 
their constant example, a million and a half of children and youth. It is 
to be observed, that though the restraining influence of the church upon 
the world is in a high degree salutary, so far as the preservation of order 
in a free country is concerned, and so far as the tone of general morality 
is regarded, yet it is at present such as by no means to satisfy the desires 
of a benevolent mind. The church itself is burdened with many unsound 
and unprofitable members. There is much jealousy, suspicion, error, big- 
otry, and much defective morality too, within its pale. Compared with 
what ought to be seen, there is little zeal, devotedness, self-denial and spir- 
itual vigor. 

If the proportion between religion and irreligion is to remain the same, 
the god of this world will number among his followers, in the United 
States, fifty years hence, no fewer than sixteen millions of adults, having 
under their direction twenty-four millions of children and youth; while 
the church, the divided, weak, inefficient church, comprising all who act 
under-a constant sense of religious responsibility, though many of these 
belong to no regularly organized body of disciples, and many others ex- 
hibit no very consistent example;—the church, thus rent and disfigured, 
will contain but one-fourth as many adults, and a proportionate number 
of children and youth under its direction. 

Where one theatre, with its purlieus of vice and infamy, now allures 
to destruction, four of these noxious seminaries will educate their hundreds 
and their thousands for a life of profligacy and a hopeless end. Where 
one jail now raises its horrid and cheerless front, four will vex the eyes 
of the political economist, and chill the heart of every friend of man.— 
Where a penitentiary now admits a regiment of disarmed malefactors, and 
confines them in degrading servitude and chains, its walls must be so ex- 
tended as to receive a little army of felons, who will be prevented by 
physical force alone from seizing the property, or attacking the lives of 

aceable inhabitants. For one printed vehicle of slander and falsehood, 
of ribaldry and blasphemy, which now dishonors the press, four of these 
pestiferous agents will pervade the community; and all-sorts of mischiev- 
ous influences will be increased in the same proportion: 

Is this a prospect, at which a good man can look with composure? — 
The appeal is made to Christians,—to men who believe that the -g gospel 


is the great remedy for human suffering,—and that; where the gospel is 
rejected, all is lost. 
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Looking forward only fifty years further, (when some of our grand- 
children will hardly be men of grey hairs,) and we must multiply every the- 
atre, and ev<ry jail, by sixteen; and in seventy years from that time, every 
receptacle of evil, which now annoys us, must be multiplied by eighty. 
In one hundred and seventy years from the present day, (a period fo 
years shorter than that which has elapsed since the landing at Plymouth; 
the people of the world, in distinction from the church, then inhabiting 
America, and speaking the English language, will amount to 320,000,000 
of men and women, and 480,000,000 of children and youth, while the 
church will contain but one-fourth of that number. It is true, that, on 
this supposition, there will be numerically a large multitude arranged on 
the side of the church, a goodly proportion of whom may be eharitably 
considered as on their way to heaven. But who can fbear the thought, 
that in such a vast congregated mass of immortals, four out of five should 
be not only destitute of religion, but living in such a manner as to obstruct 
its progress, and limit its influence? 

e have proceeded thus far upon the principle, that the relative pow- 
er of religion is to remain the same as at present. This, however, though 
a plausible supposition, is far from being probable. There is no example 
of the kind, in the history of the church. There have been, indeed, ma- 
ny alternations of success and defzat; but no instance of religion and irre- 
ligion advancing side by side, in regular eg for a period so long 
as one hundred and seventy years. If Christians in the United States 
have not strength enough to advance, they will not have strength enough 
to hold their own; and they must expect: to be overwhelmed by floods of 
ungodliness. The church will then driven into a corner, so that the 
world will suppose a final victory has been achieved. There will proba- 
bly be some forms of religion remaining, gradually losing even the misera- 
ble efficacy of forms, and falling down to the level of the lowest supersti- 
tion. But the general aspect will be that of a community living without 
God in the world. 

Pride, ambition, luxury, sensuality, profaneness, blasphemy, frightful! 
intermingled with povety, crime, debasement, guilt and shame, will las 
with scorpions the enslaved and abject population. Even from this land 
of the pilgrims will rise the cry of millions, suffering under the torments, 
which their own guilty passions will have brought upon them. 

It is obvious, that, if religious restraints be withdrawn, the number of 
inhabitants will not increase so fast, as according to the preceding calcula- 
tion. Still, the history of the world has shown, that it requires long con- 
tinued; as well as almost universal profligacy, to arrest the increase of pop- 
ulation altogether. With the great advantages of soil and climate, which 
this country enjoys, it may be expected, judging from God’s government 
of the world hitherto, that our population will advance with rapidity, 
even though it should be checked by licentiousness. We may estimate, 
that, in such circumstances, our numbers will be forty-five instead of fifty 
millions, at the end of fifty years; an hundred and fifty instead of two 
hundred millions, in fifty years more; and five hundred instead of one 
thousand millions, in one hundred and seventy years from the present 
time. The wickedness of the people, left almost without restraint from 
counteracting example, would increase at such a fearful rate, that, by the 
period last mentioned, it would greatly have retarded the progress of po 
ulation; and much beyond that period, any increase of numbers would be 
slow and doubtful. 
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-Here, then, we have 500,000,000 of human beings, all living, (with 
exceptions too small to be taken into the account,) according to the max- 
im, Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 

What would be the number of theatres and other receptacles of vice to 
amuse and gratify such a population? What the number of jails and peni- 
tentiaries, of police officers and armed guards, to coerce and restrain so 
vast a multitude, who would have no restraining principle in their own 
bosoms? Atheists may talk about liberty; but we know, that there can 
never be a truly free government without an intelligent and conscientious 
subjection to law; and where there is no sense of accountability to God, 
there can be no respect fur the order of society, or the rights of men. 

Populous heathen nations, and nominally Christian nations that have 
sunk nearly to the level of heathenism, are indeed without any restrain- 
ing influence of true religion; and they are able, by means of racks, dun- 
geons, and armies of spies, guards, and officers, to preserve some kind of 
public order. The people are prepared for this, having been transform- 
ed into beasts of burden by the long influence of superstition, and the 
domination of privileged orders. But, if the people of America speaking 
the English language, should lose nearly all the religious restraint, which 
now exerts so salutary an influence in cur land, they will be a very differ- 
ent sort of men from the Chinese, or the inhabitants of Turkey, or Spain. 
All determined to gratify themselves, and none willing to submit to othen: 
—all having arms in their hands, and refusing te surrender them; wick- 
edness and violence will reign with tremendous and indomitable energy. 

The Sabbath will have ceased to shed its benign and holy radiance up- 
on the land; for when the number of religious persons shall have dwindled 
to a very small fraction of the community, it will be impossible to pre- 
serve the Sabbath, except as a day of :houghtless festivity, and noisy 
mirth,—and pre-eminently a day of sin. Then God will hide his face 
from an erring and self-destroyed people; and dense and angry clouds, the 
precursors of his vengeance, will gather from every quarter of the hori- 
zon. One cry of violence and blasphemy will ascend, like the ery of 
Sodom, from all the dwellers between the two oceans, and between the 
gulf of Mexico and the northern sea. No extraordinary instruments of 
divine wrath need be furnished. The remorseless cravings of unsatisfied 
desire, the aggressions and resistance, the insults and revenge, the cruelty 
and perfidy, the fraud and malice, pervading all ranks and classes of men, 
will supply more than a sufficient number of public executioners. 

Who, that has not a heart of adamant, can, without shuddering, regard 
such a day as probable? Who that really expects such a day, but must 
wish to leave no posterity of his own, to mingle in the horrid strife—to 
become either tyrants or slaves, oppressors or victims;—all victims, in- 
deed, to their own follies and crimes. 

Yet this is the very state of things, which multitudes among us are la- 
bouring to produce. reg do not see the whole effect of what they 
would gladly accomplish; but they most heartily desire, that the time 


should arrive, when the Sabbath shall be universally regarded as an ex- 
ploded superstition, and when there shall be no concerted public opinion 
to ee censure even upon the most odious vices. ; 

ot only is such a state of things desired and aimed at by multitudes, 
but it is precisely such an issue, as the unresisted depravity of man will 
speedily terminate in. [tis altogether a practical matter; and will be the 
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sad history of this country, unless the good, and the public spirited and 
the pious of the present and succeeding generations, acting under the great 
Captain of salvation, avert so awful a eee 

The remaining supposition is, that the relative power of religion will 
increase, till, before She expiration of the longest — here mentioned, 
opposition shall gradually have died away; and all the happy millions of 
this continent shall live together as brethren, adoring their Creator and 
Redeemer, and lending a cheerful influence to every good design. Then 
will be a day of glory, such as the world has never yet witnessed. As the 
sun rises on a Sabbath morning, and travels westward from Newfoundland 
to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions assembling, as if by 
a common impulse, in the temples, with which every valley, mountain 
and plain will be adorned. The morning psalm and evening anthem . 
will commence with the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be sustained by 
the loud chorus of ten thousand times ten thousand in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and prolonged by the thousands of thousands on the shores 
of the Pacific. hroughout this wide expanse, not a dissonant voice 
will be heard. If unhappily, there should be here and there an individu- 
al, whose heart is not in unison with this divine employment, he will 
choose to be silent. Then the tabernacle of God willbe with men. Then 
will it be seen and known to the universe, what the religion of the Bible 
can do, even on this side of the grave, for a penitent, restored and rejoi- 
cing world. But while contemplating such a display of glory and hap- 
piness on earth, we are not to forget, that this illustrious exhibition of di- 
vine power and love would derive nearly all its interest from the fact, 
that these countless millions were in a process of rapid transmission from 
earth to heaven. 

These considerations are not to be set aside as a theoretical discussion. 
We, and our associates and friends throughout the country, are to have an 
agency in fixing the destiny of the generations to come; and in fixing 
their destiny by what we shall do, or neglect to do, in this very matter of 
sending the Gospel to the heathen. Christians in the United States have 
a character to sustain, or to Jose. They are to receive the approbation of 

rity for perseverance in well-doing; or to be sentenced to + ees repro- 
on as betrayers of high trusts. They are to be rewarded as benefac- 
tors of their race, or to share the doom of the servant who hid his lord’s 
money ina napkin. There is no avoiding this he peer They can- 
not hide themselves in dishonorable graves, in such a manner as to escape 
reproach, if they now raise the craven cry of surrender, instead of antici- 
pating the shout of victory and triumph. 

When John Carver and his associates landed at Plymouth, and after- 
wards John Winthrop and his associates arrived at Charlestown, they 
might have doubted, on some accounts, whether their names would be 
known to posterity. They laboured, however, for the good of mankind, 
and laid foundations, with a distinct and special and declared regard to 
the benefit of future times. Their posterity remembers them with inex- 
pressible gratitude; and their names will receive new tributes of admira- 
tion with every succeeding age. 

The moral enterprises of the present day are novel, if not in their cha- 
racter and principle, yet in their combination and effect. They will be 
thoroughly examined hereafter, and the hundreds of millions of Ameri- 
cans will, in the next century, declare the result. We may now imagine 


. 
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bosoms? Atheists may talk about liberty; but we know, that there can 
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public order. The people are prepared for this, having been transform- 
ed into beasts of burden by the long influence of superstition, and the 
domination of privileged orders. But, if the people of America speaking 
the English language, should lose nearly all the religious restraint, which 
now exerts so salutary an influence in cur land, they will be a very differ- 
ent sort of men from the Chinese, or the inhabitants of Turkey, or Spain. 
All determined to gratify themselves, and none willing to submit to others; 
—all having arms in their hands, and refusing te surrender them; wick- 
edness and violence will reign with tremendous and indomitable energy. 

The Sabbath will have ceased to shed its benign and holy radiance up- 
on the land; for when the number of religious persons shall have dwindled 
to a very small fraction of the community, it will be impossible to pre- 
serve the Sabbath, except as a day of :houghtless festivity, and noisy 
mirth,—and pre-eminently a day of sin. Then God will hide his face 
from an erring and self-destroyed people; and dense and angry clouds, the 
precursors of his vengeance, will gather from every quarter of the hori- 
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Sodom, from all the dwellers between the two oceans, and between the 
gulf of Mexico and the northern sea. No extraordinary instruments of 
divine wrath need be furnished. The remorseless cravings of unsatisfied 
desire, the aggressions and resistance, the insults and revenge, the cruelty 
and perfidy, the fraud and malice, pervading all ranks and classes of men, 
will supply more than a sufficient number of public executioners. 

Who, that has not a heart of adamant, can, without shuddering, regard 
such a day as probable? Who that really expects such a day, but must 
wish to leave no posterity of his own, to mingle in the horrid strife—to 
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sad history of this country, unless the good, and the public spirited and 
the pious of the present and succeeding generations, acting under the great 
Captain of salvation, avert so awful a calamity. 

. The remaining supposition is, that the re'ative power of religion will 
increase, till, before the expiration of the longest wee here mentioned, 
opposition shall gradually have died away; and all the happy millions of 
this continent shall live together as brethren, adoring their Creator and 
Redeemer, and lending a cheerful influence to every good design. Then 
will be a day of glory, such as the world has never yet witnessed. As the 
sun rises on a Sabbath morning, and travels westward from Newfoundland 
to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions assembling, as if by 
a common impulse, in the temples, with which every valley, mountain 
and plain will be adorned. The morning psalm and evening anthem 
will commence with the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be sustained by 
the loud chorus of ten thousand times ten thousand in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and prolonged by the thousands of thousands on the shores 
of the Pacific. Throughout this wide expanse, not a dissonant voice 
will be heard. If unhappily, there should be here and there an individu- 
al, whose heart is not in unison with this divine employment, he will 
choose to be silent. Then the tabernacle of God will bewith men. Then 
will it be seen and known to the universe, what the religion of the Bible 
can do, even on this side of the grave, for a penitent, restored and rejoi- 
cing world. But while on a display of glory and hap- 
piness on earth, we are not to forget, this illustrious exhibition of di- 
vine power and love would derive nearly all its interest from the fact, 
that these countless millions were in a process of rapid transmission from 
earth to heaven. 

These considerations are not to be set aside as a theoretical discussion. 
We, and our associates and friends throughout the country, are to have an 
agency in fixing the destiny of the generations to come; and in fixing 
their destiny by what we shall do, or neglect to do, in this very matter of 
sending the Gospel to the heathen. Christians in the United States have 
a character to sustain, or to Jose. They are to receive the approbation of 
oral for perseverance in well-doing; or to be sentenced to Pee repro- 

tion as betrayers of high trusts. They are to be rewarded as benefac- 
tors of their race, or to share the doom of the servant who hid his lord’s 
money ina napkin. There is no avoiding this ov ime > They can- 
not hide themselves in dishonorable graves, in such a manner as to escape 
reproach, if they now raise the craven cry of surrender, instead of antici- 
pating the shout of victory and triumph. 

When John Carver and his associates landed at Plymouth, and after- 
wards John Winthrop and his associates arrived at Charlestown, they 
might have doubted, on some accounts, whether their names would be 
known to posterity. They laboured, however, for the good of mankind, 
and laid foundations, with a distinct and special and declared regard to 
the benefit of future times. Their posterity remembers them with inex- 
pressible gratitude; and their names will receive new tributes of admira- 
tion with every succeeding age. 

The moral enterprises of the present day are novel, if not in their cha- 
racter and principle, yet in their combination and effect. They will be 
thoroughly examined hereafter, and the hundreds of millions of Ameri- 
cans will, in the next century, declare the result. We may now imagine 
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these millions convened, as in some vast amphitheatre, and directing their 
anxious and concentrated gaze upon us. appy will it be for our coun- 
try and the world, if they can then exclaim, ‘These were the men of 
the nineteenth century, who came to the help of the Lord against: the 
mighty;—these friends and patrons of missionary and Bible institutions;— 
these supporters of a press truly free, which, by its atl issues, eman- 
cipated the nations from the thraldom of sin;—these defenders of the Sab- 
bath and all its holy influences;—these are the men, who counted the 
cost of denying themselves, and cheerfully made the sacrifice of throwing 
all their powers and resources into an effort for the world’s deliverance. 
God smiled upon their persevering and united labours, acknowledged 
them as his friends and servants, and we now hail them as benefactors of 
our happy millions, and of thousands of millions yet unborn.”’ 

In words like these may we imagine that our) humble instrumentality 
will be commemorated, if we are faithful to ourengagements. But should 
we become weary of our work and relinquish it; should its difficulty dis- 
hearten us, and the confused shouts of the enemy terrify us; should we 
say, that these Anakims are too tall for us to encounter, and their fortifi- 
cations are too strong for us to assail; and we must leave to better men 
and after times the glory of such high achievements:—should we fold our 
hands and say, that another age of darkness must intervene before the 
dawn of the millennial day shall rise;—that we have been beguiled by a 
meteor, which we took to be the morning star ascending on high;—and 
that we must remit our efforts, and make up our minds that our children 
and our children’s children, for centuries to come, are to grind in the 
vast prison-house, which is preparing for their reception: if these are to 
be our conclusions, and these the depths to which our high hopes are fallen, 
let no man write our epitaph. The sooner we are forgotten the better. 
If it were possible, let every recorded trace of the religious exertions of 
the present day be blotted out, so that the knowledge of our disastrous 
failure may not discourage the enterprise of some future age. But it will 
not be possible; fer the enemy will preserve our sanguine predictions and 
the memory of our gigantic plans, to grace his triumph, and as a standing 
exhibition of a design, which joined all that was splendid and glorious in 
anticipation to all that was feeble and abortive in execution. In sucha 
melancholy termination of our efforts, some indignant prophet of the Lord, 
in that retirement to which the prevailing wickedness shall have con- 
signed him, will utter his complaint against us. ‘These are the men,” ° 
he will say, ‘“‘to whose energy and fidelity God committed the condition 
of their posterity. The charge fell from their feeble hands. They be- 
gan to build; but were not able to finish, because they were not willing 
to labour. They put their hands to the plough, but looked back, and 
were not fit for the kingdom of heaven.” 

If we would avoid this catastrophe, more deplorable than words can 
describe, we must feel deeply and constantly, that without Christ we can 
do nothing; that from him must proceed 


“Our high endeavour, and our glad success, 
Our strength to suffer and our will to serve.” 


To him must we look habitually, as the Hope of Israel, as the Redeem- 
er of his chosen people, as King of kings, and Lord of lords. Knowing 
his power and willingness to save, we. must distrust ourselves only; and, 
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in such atemper, we must apply to Him to call forth more zeal and devo- 
tedness, and to place more consecrated talent in requisition. 

The professed friends of Christ,—those who are charitably regarded as 
his real friends, must, as a body, show more zeal and self-denial: in his 
eause, or it cannot advance: that is, it cannot advance, according to any 
known method of the divine administration. 

This is a very solemn concern. It is a painful truth, but thousands of 
facts prove it to be a truth unquestionable, that the mass of those, who are 

as the real friends of Christ, are in no degree awake to the re- 
sponsibility of their situation. They have but a very indistinct appre- 
hension of what they are able to do—of what they ought to do—of what 
the world is losing by their neglect; and the very imperfect decisions of 
their minds are but slowly and partially executed by the performances of 
their hands. 

This is the more to be lamented, as we are now at the very harvest 
time of the world. The individual, who annually gives his few dollars 
or his few cents, puts tracts and Bibles into the hands of distant 
heathens immediately; or places heathen children in a missionary 
school; or aids in training up native preachers to itinerate and proclaim 
the Gospel among their countrymen. 

As to consecrated talent, never was there such a call to bring it into ex- 
ercise; never such a reward, as it now has to offer to a benevolent heart. 
The man, whose labours contribute, im any material degree, to raise up, 
and purify, and ennoble the future millions of America, will do more for 
himself, as aiming to exert a salutary imfluence, (even if his name should 
never be known to his grateful fellow men) than has ever yet been done 
for the most successful aspirant, by all that the world calls fame. 

The preacher, who sends abroad a sermon, full of great and striking 
thoughts, that command the attention of the religious world, and make 
their way through a thousand channels to successive ages;—the sacred 
bard, who composes a hymn that shall be stereotyped a century hence, on 
the other side of the Rocky mountains, and printed on the same page with 
Cowper’s 


*«O, for a closer walk with God,”’ 


or the “Martyrs glorified” of Watts;—the writer, who shall print a warm 
and stirring treatise on practical religion, which shall stand by the side of 
the Saints’ Rest, in the library of every family, when our country shall 
have become thoroughly and consistently Christian;—the editor of a peri- 
odical, or the agent of any of our religious charities, who shall indite a 

h, able to move the hearts of men to great and noble deeds, and to 
secure for itself a permanent existence among the elements of thought and 
action: the man who shall do any one of these things, or any thing of a 
similar character, will exert an efficient influence over more minds, than 
have ever yet heard the name of Homer or Cicero, and will cheer more 
hearts, during a single generation, than have ever yet responded to the 
calls of the mightiest genius. To aid, even in a feeble and indirect man- 
ner, the work of bringing thousands of millions to glory and virtue, to hea- 
ven and to God, is to reach an exalted rank among those, whom their Sa- 
viour will honor as the instruments of his divine beneficence. 
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Of the Efforts to obtain the Episco- 
pate before the Revolution. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Before the discussion elicited by 
the sermon of the bishop of Landaff 
had been brought to a close, the 
point in debate. was presented a- 
new and new combatants were rea- 
dy to enter the field. of controver- 


sy. 
Tearly in 1767, the Rev. Dr. John- 
son of Stratford, in Connecticut, 
suggested to Dr. Chandler of Eli- 
zabethtown, New Jersey, the pro- 
priety of addressing the public on 
the subject of an American Episco- 
te. it has indeed been intima- 
ted that the suggestion came from 
a higher source, and that the mea- 
sure originated with the Arehbish- 
op of Canterbury. Of this however 
no proof has been met with, and as 
it was positively contradicted by 
Dr. Chandler, the insinuation was 
probably without foundation. Very 
soon after the proposition by Dr. 
Johnson, a voluntary association of 
the episcopal clergy of New York 
and New Saree »* at which were 
some of their brethren from 

the nei ring provinces, after 
discussion of the subject were un- 
animous in the opinion “that fair- 
ly to explain the plan on which 
American bishops had been reques- 
ted, to lay before the public the 
reasons of this request, to answer 
the objections that had been made, 
and to obviate those that might be 
otherwise conceived against it, was 
not only proper and expedient, 
but a matter of necessity and du- 
ty. 
- The performance of this duty de- 
volved on Dr. Chandler, and gave 


* Among the names of the clergy then 
assembled are to be found those of Dr. 
Auchmuty, Dr. Chandler, Dr. Myles 
Cooper, Dr Ogilvie, Mr. Charlton, Mr. 
Seabury, (afterwards bishop of Connec- 
ticut,) Mr. Ingles, afterwards bishop of 
Nova Seotia, and Mr. Abraham Beach. 


birth to ‘‘an appeal to the public 
in behalf of the Church of England 
in America:” published: in June, 
1767. This preduction consisted 
substantially of a short but perspi- 
cuous view of the evidence in fa- 
vour of Epi cy, the hardships 
of the case of the Church, depri 

of an officer deemed essential to its 
existence, the plan proposed, with 
an answer tothe fears and objec- 
tions of those who opposed it. 

It was not to be expected, after 
the previous discussions of the sub- 
ject, that the author could present 
much of novelty to attract his read- 
ers. The object of Dr. Chandler 
was to satisfy the American pub- 
lic, that the apprehensions which 
were entertained by many were 
groundless,—-that the claim of Epis- 
copalians was founded in the most 
obvious justice, and that their pe- 
culiar opinions on the subject of 
church government were built u 
apostolic and primitive usage. The’ 
work is marked by a sound judg- 
ment, and lucid argument; and 
upon its first appearance was trea- 
ted by many, even of those who 
were not espiscopalians, with the 
respect which was due to the ta- 
lents and standing of the author. 
The more candid acknowledged 
that to resist such claims as were 
there presented, upon the ground 
fe evils which were 
all guarded against by the plan pro- 
posed, savoured de of inter” 
ance than of christianity. 

The first opposition to the ‘ap- 

” : : P 
pet there pee rides had 
its origin in disappointed feeli 
An application Ori chatter by the 
Presbyterians of New York had 
been rejected by the authorities of 
the mother country, and the bish- 
op of London was su tohave 
been active in defeating the appli- 
cation. These facts are stated re- 
peatedly in the subsequent ne wspa- 
per publications on the part of the 
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church, and are not contradicted 
in the replies of its adversaries; 
but of the precise nature of the ap- 
plication or of its merits we have 
no evidence on which to speak. 

The attack on the Appeal com- 
menced simultaneously from vari- 
ous quarters; thus giving rise to a 
very natural suspicion, that a com- 
bination had been entered into for 
the purpose of effectually crushing 
the plan of an American bishop.— 
A series of essays appeared in the 
New York Gazette, under the name 
of the ‘‘American. Whig3?”* while 
the Pennsylvania Journal in Phila- 
delphia gave to the world the lucu- 
brations of the **Sentinel,”’ and Dr. 
Chauncy, of Boston, (in his proper 
name) published the “Appeal to the 
Public Answered.” The violent in- 
vectives of the Whig were repub- 
lished in the papers of Philadelphia 
and Boston, while the alarm sound- 
ed in Philadelphia by the Sentinel 
was instantly echod from the press- 
es of the sister cities; and thus was 
concentrated the opposition of the 
three principal cities, into an attack 
more fierce than any which had 
preceded it. 

It is impossible to read many of 
these publications, without a hu- 
miliating sense of the infirmity of 
our nature. Ifin some, the ques- 
tions fairly involved, are discussed 
in the spirit of manly argument; in 
the greater part, abusive personali- 
ties supply the place of facts, and 
railing is substituted for reasoning. 

Nor is it intended to exempt from 
this censure many of the publica- 
tions on the part ef the Episcopa- 
lians.—The American Whig soon 
found an an i { 
sumed name of ‘Timothy Tick- 
ler,” who followed its successive 
numbers with what he termed “A 
Whip for the American Whig;” 
and it must be confessed that His 
lash is often laid on with merciless 

*These were attributed to Mr. Wm. 
Livingston, oven mentioned. 
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severity. There runs through his 
writings a bitterness of spirit not 
to be commended, and both these 
essayists will be laid aside by the 
candid reader with the feeling that 
the contest between them was, which 
could call the hardest names. 

The Sentinel was met in Phila- 
delphia by a gentleman whose ta- 
lents have seldom been su 
Dr. William Smith, who for years 
had been an attentive observer and 
a prominent actor in the concerns 
of the American Episcopal Church, 
came before the public in a series 
of essays under the title of **The 
Anatomist.”” Ofall the newspaper 
productions of that time, this will 
probably be read with most inte- 
rest; for though not entirely free 
from bitterness, it is yet for the 
most part made up of facts and rea- 
soning. There are a calm self-pos- 
session and a coolness of mind ex- 
hibited, which it is obvious were the 
result of the author’s conviction 
that his cause was good. He is never 
roused to unbecoming anger, and 
but seldom stoops to retort abuse. 
Still these essays are severe, but 
their severity consists principall 
in the unanswerable nature of their 
arguments. 

The newspaper essays already 
mentioned were the most prominent 
in the controversy; but they were 
not all. There were ‘*Remon- 
strants” and ‘*Anti-Sentinels,” not 
remarkable for ability, but for scur- 
rility and vulgar humour: the meed 
of superiority is justly due to “A 
Kick for the Whipper, by Sir Isaac 
Foot.”’ The author aims at wit, and 
reaches blackguardism. 

It is due to Dr. Chandler to say 
that in all his writings on this sub- 
ject, he preserved hisdignity. In 
reply to Dr. Chauncy, he published 
**the Appeal Defended,” and sub- 
sequently in 1771, “The Appeal 
Further Defended,” in answer toa 
second production of Dr. Chauncy. 

Of the arguments urged, nothing 
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remains to be added to what has 
already been said in the history of 
the discussion between Dr. May- 
hew and Mr. Apthorp. The rea- 
sons for desiring the proposed 
episcopate remained unaltered; all 
that Dr. Chandler could say, had 
already been said. He was able 
only to refer to facts more evident- 
, i showing the inconveniences un- 

er which the church labored;* and 
be pannere prejudice as far as possi- 


While the controversies of which 
we have spoken were at their height, 
legislative interference was not 
wanting to oppose obstacles to the 
obnoxious measure. The province 
of Massachusetts Bay was the first 
to interfere. At the period of which 
we are writing, Dennis De Berdt, 
Esq. was agent of the province in 
London, and to him on the 12th of 


*Shortly before the appeal was writ- 
ten, two missionaries perished in ome 
ship upon the coast of New Jer al- 
most in sight of their port: one of whom 
left a family in New York dependent 
upon charity. But one of the most re- 
markable instances of the inconvenience 
and risk of obtaining orders in England, 

et furnished in Y history of the par- 
; n, in ree ome For near- 
twenty years that congregation ex- 
crted themselves and without success to 
obtain a minister at their own expense. 
They first sent over Mr. Doan, in 1745, 
who was admitted to holy orders and ap- 
inted their missionary, byt in return- 
ing he is supposed to have perished, as 
the ship was never heard of. The next 
was Mr. Colton, who, in 1752, died on 
his from London. The third 
idate sent to England by this unfor- 
tunate people, was Mr. Usher, who on 
his passage in 1757, was taken hy the 
French, and died a prisoner in the castle 
of Bayonne. ‘The fourth was Mr. Peters, 
who in 1759, very soon after his arrival 
in England, was taken with the small 
por, and Sprowly eocaping with his life, 
to the gre joy of his people, at length 
reach theta end officlated as their ~ 
sionary.— The Appeal Further Defended, 
p- 127-128. 

About one-fifth of all who ever went 

for orders, never saw their homes again. 


January, 1768, the House of Rep- 
resentatives addressed a letter, from 
which the following extract, is 
taken:— 

‘‘The establishment of a Protes- 
tant Episcopate in America is also 
very zealously contended for: and 
it is very alarming to a people 
whose fa from the hardships 
they suffered under such an estab- 
lishment, were obliged to fly their 
native cauntry into a wilderness, in 


order eably to enjoy thas a 
vilegus vil and reli ious: ir 


being tened with the loss of 
both at ap 9 ma, Bene them in- 
to a very disagreeable situation.— 
We ore in God such an establish- 
ment will never take place in 
America; and we desire you would 
strenuously oppose it. The revenue 
raised in America, for t we can 
tell, may be as constitutionally a 
plied towards the support of prela- 
cy as of soldiers and pensioners: If 
the property of the subject is taken 
from him without his consent, it is 
immaterial whether it be done by 
one man or five hundred: or whe- 
ther it be applied for the support 
of ecclesiastical or military power, 
or both. It may be well worth the 
consideration of the best politician 
in Great Britain or America, what 
the natural tendency is of a vigor- 
ous pursuit of these measures.” — 
Tt has already been mentioned 
that episcopalians were to be found 
who af this time opposed the intro- 
duction of bishops into America. — 
The most remarkable instance of 
this occurred in Virginia, and the 
legislature of that province (com- 


prsed chiefly of churchmen) has 
e 


ft on record a disa bation of 
the bib eee as that of 


Massachusetts, though resting on 
a very different “- 

The circumstances ich gave 
rise to the interposition of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, were the follow- 
ing:—~In the month of April, 1771, 
the Rev. Mr. Camm, at that time 
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the commissary of the bishop of 
London for Virginia, by public ad- 
vertisement, requested a general at- 
tendance of the episcopal clergy at 
the college of William and Mary, 
on the 4th of May. At this time 
there were more than 100 parishes 
in Virginia, and most of them sup- 
plied. On the 4th of May, a very 
small number of the clergy assem- 
bled, and when the sition was 
made to address the king in behalf 
of an American Episcopate, most 
of those present desired the com- 
missary to cal! another meeting and 
inform the clergy of the nature of 
the business to be considered. 
This was done, and on the 4th of 
June, twelve clergymen only at- 


‘tended, a number less than that of 


former meeting. The first 


quatieae ‘considered was whether 
such a minority of the clergy could 


be deemed a convention of the Vir- | 


nia clergy: it was determined 
(aot without opposition) that it was 
a convention. The proposition to 
address the king was then consid- 
ered and determined in the negative. 
A third question was then propos- 
ed, whether the convention should 
apply to bishop of London for 
his opinion and advice; and in the 
propriety of this measure there was 
a unanimous concurrence. 

But before adjournmenta success- 
ful effort was made to reconsider 
the vote upon the subject of the ad- 
dress to the bigs gg: it was finally 
resolved on. e grounds taken 
in opposition were, respect to the 
bishop of London, the disturbances 
occasioned bysthe'st: mp act, a re- 
i il war in North 


vie been the 
copacy, as 
contrary there isa 
ion of cordial and 
roval of the gov- 
ernment of the church by bi 
Against the vote determining to 
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address the king, two clergymen of 
eminence solemnly protested: they 
were Samuel Henly, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, and Thomas 
Gwatkin, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, in the 
College.—The reasons assigned ih 
the protest were, 

‘*First. Because as the number 
of the clergy in this colony is at 
least ahundred, we cannot conceive 
that twelve clergymen are a suffi- 
= representation of so large a 

ody. 
Secondly. Because the said reso- — 
lution contradicts a former resolu- 
tion of the same convention, which 
puts a negative upon the question, 
whether the king should be addres- 
sed upon an American Episcopate? 
and that an assembly met upon so 
important an occasion should re- 
scind a resolution agreed to and en- 
tered down but a few minutes be- 
fore, is in our apprehension contra- 

to all order and decorum. 

Thirdly. Because the expression 
American or ona includes a 
jurisdiction over the other colonies; 
ont a of Virginia conan 
with any propriety, petition for a 
cuaioalt Lett for Lad that ap- 

ears to the contrary, will material- 
if affect the natural rights and fun- 

amental laws of the said colonies, 
without their consent and approba- 
tion. 

Fourthly. Because the establish- 
ment of an American episcopate at 
this time, would tend greatly to 
weaken the connexion between the 
mother country and her colonies, to 
continue their present unhappy dis- 

utes, to infuse jealousies and fears 
into the minds of protestant dissen- 
ters, and to give ill disposed per- 
sons occasion to raise’ such distur- 
bances as yf endanger the very 
existence of the British empire in 
America. 

Fifthly. Because we cannot help 
considering it as extremely inde- 
cent for the clergy to make such an 
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ication without the concurrence 
the President, council, and re- 
presentatives of this province: an 
usurpation noel repugnant to the 
rights of mankind. 
es Because the bishops of 
a 


London have always hitherto exer- 
cised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
this colony; and we are perfectly 
satisfied with the mild, just, and 
equitable government of our excel- 
lent diocesan, the present Lord 
Bishop of London; and do think a 
— to the crown to strip his 
ordship of any part of his jurisdic- 
tion, but an ill return for his past 
labours, and contrary to our oath 
of canonical obedience. We do 
farther conceive, as it had been un- 
animously determined, by this very 
convention, that his lordship should 
be addressed for his opinion rela- 
tive to this measure, the cle 


ought to have waited for his lord-- 


ship’s paternal advice, before the 
had proceeded any farther in an ab 
fair of such vast importance. 

Seventhly. Because we have par- 
ticular objections to that part of the 
resolution by which the committee 
are directed to as it is term- 
ed, for the hands of the majority of 
the clergy of this colony: a method 
of proceeding in our opinion con- 
trary to the universal practice of 
the christian church, it having been 
customary for the clergy to sign 
all acts of an ecclesiastical nature 
in public convention: whereas the 
manner of procuring their concur- 
rence, now proposed, is unworthy 
the decorum and dignity by which 
so venerable a body ought ever to 
be Fn, wath 

his matter was deemed of suffi- 

cient importance to occupy the at- 
tention of the House of Burgesses, 
and on the 12th of July they pass- 
ed the following vote. 

‘Resolved nemine contradicente, 
that the thanks of this house be giv- 
en to the Rev, Mr. Henley, the 
Rey. Mr. Gwatkin, the Rev, Mr. 


Hewitt, and the Rev. Mr. Bland,* 
for the wise and well timed oppo- 
sition they bave made to the perni- 
cious project of a few mistaken cler- 
gymen for introducing an Ameti- 
can bishop: a measure by which 
much disturbance, great anxiety 
and apprehension, would certainly 
take place among his —— 
faithful American subjects: and that 
Mr. Richard Henry » and Mr. 
Bland, do acquaint them there- 
with.” vise 
The circumstances which we 
have just detailed, unfortunately 
produced a coldness between the 
episcopalians of Virginia and those 
m3 the northern provinces. The 
clergy at whose request Dr. Chan- 
dler had prepared the ‘*Appeal,” 
appointed a committee who prepar- 
ed **An Address from the’ Clergy 
* a York and New ey to 
the iscopalians in Virginia. 
This wi peblished in W771, and in 
1772 a spirited pamphlet, in reply, 
was published by Mr. Gwatkin. 
There is a warmth of feeling’ be- 
trayed in the address, and in. Mr. 
Gwatkin’s answer, the more ‘to’ be 
lamented, because it i avious that 
the opinion of both parties was sub- 
stantially the same on all the points 
discussed save one, viz. the expe- 
diency at that time of making the 
sed effort. Mr. Gwatkin ex- 
plicitly declares that the authors of 
the protest ‘shave not any aversion 
to episcopacy im general, to that 
mode of it established in England, 
or even to an American episcopate 


introduced at a proper time, by pro- 
per authorities, andlin a one man- 


ner.”? Per Se: ik 
The rounds of ition to an 
“immediate est: lichenent” are sta- 


ted to be *a prudenti gard to 


the tieable, 1 desire top ve 
goal ant divisiGae nd calm the 


*The Rev. Messrs: Hewitt and Bland, 
subsequently protested, or jomed in the 
protest of Messrs. Henley and Gwatkin. | 
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angry passions of an inflamed peo- 
e. 


And on this point of expediency, 
it will probably now be confessed 
that the clergy of Virginia judged 
wisely. It certainly was a time 
when in addition to all the objec- 
tions u on former occasions, 
there might have been presented 
the powerful consideration that the 
people of this country were hostile 
to the measure on pohtical grounds, 
that they were fast verging to the 
point when they would not hesitate 
to resort toarms against the mo- 
ther country, that the adoption of 
the schemé would inevitably exas- 
perate the colonies to a forcible re- 
sistance in many farts of the con- 
tinent. All this was known athome 
and therefore the application was 
calculated only toincrease hostility 
among the colonists, without the 
slightest prospect of accomplishing 


- any good. 


Considerations of this kind seem 
to have been present to the mind of 
Dr. Smith, for in. the concluding 


- sentence of the **Anatomist”’ (whic 


is terminated abruptly before he 
had finial the ieenden of all 
the points’ proposed) he uses this 
language—*‘But, in truth, from the 
gloomy prospect that seems gather- 
Ing against us on the other side of 
the Atlantic; it might be better for 
you and for me, to cultivate domes- 
tic harmony for the present, and 
suspend the settlement of our re- 
maining differences to a more conve- 
nient season.” —Prot. Epis. 
== 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Awnnuat Meeriye or rue Epvuca- 
Trion Soorery. 

The Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety ‘j the Education of pious 
i Men for the ministry of the 

testant Episcopal Church, took 
oe on Thursday, 22d of Octo- 

r, in Baltimore. The President 


"(the Rev. Mr. Hawley, of Wash- 


ington,) having taken the Chair, 


the meeting was opened with pray- 
er, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, of Phi- 
ladelphia. The following report 
was ae presented by the Board 
of Managers. 


REPORT. 


The Report which the Board of 
Directors at this time submits to 
the Society, embraces a period of 
rather more than fourteen months. 
The progress of our Institution 
during that time, suggests on the 
whole abundant reason for pious 
gratitude and encouragement to 
renewed exertion. If occasional 
fluctuations in the contributions of 
auxiliaries, or the failure of some 
specific sources of supply shall 
give rise to a little salutary solici- 
tude on the part of its friends, we 
trust, notwithstanding, that in the 
brief discussion of its interests 
which may be permitted in this re- 
port, such reasons will be assigned, 


‘and such remedies suggested for 


these apparent reverses, as will 
leave in the sequel but little room 
for any other emotions than those 
of rendvated hope, and devout 
thankfulness to the great He 

the Church forthe suctéss with 
which He has hitherto crowned our 
efforts. 


AGENoy. 


The organization of the Society, 
as far as it extends, has been found 
in the re of thirteen years, 
completely satisfactory. Our an- 
nual meetings have never failed to 
awaken an interest amongst those 
by whom they have been witness- 
ed, which, umder the blessing of 
Divine Providence, has resulted in 
much personal and in much com- 
mon benefit. The semi-annual 
meetings of the Board of Directors, 
and the monthly meetings of the 
Standing Committee have proved 
fully competent to the management 
of the local interests of the Society. 
But the Society has a more general 
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interest, diffused through the com- 
munity, for which it appears no 
paneer provision has as yet been 
e, either to awaken its ener- 
gies, to secure its permanence, or 
to regulate its action. The sup- 
plies of this Society are derived 
principally from auxiliaries, be- 
tween whom and the Parent Asso- 
ciation no direct means of commu- 
nication at present exist. What 
wonder then that their efforts 
should be irregular, and that so 
far from affording a measured and 
uniform supply, their contributions 
should be found year after year to 
fluctuate from one extreme to ano- 
ther, and to oe through every in- 
termediate ee of contraction 
and expansion? What other ac- 
count can be given of such a state of 
things in a community distinguish- 
ed for its liberality, and known to 
be alive to the oy ye objects of 
our association, but the want of 
adequate and regular intelligence 
with respect to its progress, its ne~ 
cessities, and a eperetentl The 
appointment of a genera nt is 
for this reason felt to bean object 
primary importance, and the 
Boohd ntl samme eress it upon 
your attention with correspondent 
emphasis. In no other way proba- 
bly will that regularity and con- 
stancy in our receipts be attained, 
which is so essential to the welfare 
of the Institution, and which would 
prove so conducive tu a judicious 
application of its resources. 


Avuxiriary Socierizes 


Our Auxiliaries heretofore estab- 
lished, have thus far attended us, 
if not always with equal steps, at 
least we trust with undiminished 
confidence and attachment. While 
we render our thanks to these our 
friends and benefactors for past fa- 
vours, we would entreat permis- 
sion again to upon them the 


claims and importance of this So- 
ciety. Ministerial education, it is 


evident, lies ai the very foundation 
of the Church, and attention to its 
interests, is necessary to give effi- 
cacy and success to every other 
scheme for the dissemination of 
truth, and the enlargement of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth.— 
Many, both spighbonring and re- 
mote, portions of our country en- 
joy. the benefit of our labours in 
well instructed and zealous minis- 
ters. To such we now appeal for 
support, and especially to thos 
who, aided by our funds, wer 
forth, having the ministry of the 
everlasting Gospel, each of whom, 
by his near and peculiar relation, 
should feel himself invested with 
the character of an agent, and by 
raising up auziliaries in the places 
to which he may be called, enable 
us to extend to others that aid 
which has been already rendered 
to himself. 

Receipts from Auxiliary Socie- 
ties during the period under re- 
view, amount to $1896 07, for 
which we have, as heretofore, to 
express peculiarand lasting obliga- 
tions to our female friend ; 
ConnExION WITH THE fiapos00 

cat Seminary oF VIRGINIA. 


With respect to the connexion 
of this Society with the Theological 
School of Virginia, we remark that 
besides the entire support of one 
Professor at the Seminary, the 
Board have thus far voluntarily as- 
sumed the charge and management 
of the boarding establishment, su- 


i all the supplies, and 
e 


eping an account for board with 


each student. A present very 
reduced charge Of one hundred 
dollars per ant “it appears from 


the statements of the Agent for 
this department, that yare ex- 
penditure for provisions and wood 
at the market price, considerably 


exceeds the a ~ amount 
cha inst the boarders, whe- 
ther iaries or others. This 
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state of things would seem to call 
for immediate attention, and it will 
remain to be decided whether the 
Society will still retain the man- 
agement of this department; and if 
so, whether some small addition to 
the rate of board may not be pro- 
per, in order to raise the charge 
apples each boarder to something 
f an.equality with the actual cost 
of his subsistence. 


Bui.p1na, 


The Board took an opportunity 
at your last meeting, of represent- 
ing the apparent necessity of pro- 
viding for your Professor at the 
Theological Seminary a permanent 
and convenient residence. . Here- 
tofore he has been obliged to occu- 
py a dwelling at some distance, 
and hig attendance has consequent- 
ly been precarious, depending on 

e vicissitudes of weather and of 
health.’ At the last semi-annual 
meeting, however, the Standing 
Committee was authorized to con- 
tract for the erection of a suitable 
begvling, and such an one has ac- 
cordingly been prepared. To meet 
the re expenses the Commit- 
tee has obliged to draw upon 
a fundin Baltimore, which, as it 
was originally destined for the sup- 
port of beneficiaries, it will be ne- 
cessary to replace.. Toeffect this, 
the Society relies on the exertions 
of its disinterested and liberal pa- 
trons, not doubting that the sum 
will be made up by subscription. 
About twelve hundred dollars have 
been already subscribed by indi- 
viduals to this important object. 


Beverioranies. 


Of fifteen Students who, during 
the last.session, received the in- 
struction\of the Professors at the 
Seminary, two only were at the 
exclusive charge of the Society.— 
But five others, admitted as benefi- 
ciaries, had been previously placed 
at different literary Institutions, in 


order to the prosecution of those 
preliminary studies, without which 
the Standing Committee has never 
consented to admit any Student to 
a direct preparation for the minis- 
try of the Church. Feeling as they 
do the necessity of higher qualifica- 
tions for the sacred office than those 
of a merely literary kind, they 
yet cannot believe that the cause 
of Christian truth is to be promot- 
ed by an indiscriminate advance- 
ment of ignorant or incompetent 
candidates to its momentous minis- 
trations. In the selection and pre- 
or eg of beneficiaries, the Board 

elieve there is no room for re- 
proach, and an unprejudiced con- 
sideration of their practice in this 
respect, would doubtless tend to 
remove the jealousy which is some- 
times manifested towards indepen- 
dent Institutions like that under 
their control. 

In addition to the beneficiaries 
already enrolled, numerous appli- 
cations are continually received, 
which the Board confidently trust 
the continued patronage of their 
friends and auxiliaries will enable 
them favourably to entertain. 


That the Society — the pe- 
riod under consideration has been 
enabled to meet the demands upon 
its benevolence, and to sustain it- 
self ina reasonable enlargement of 
its charitable operations, is a source 
of unfeigned gratitude to the dis- 
penser of all good. That at the 
commencement of another annual 
riod, we feel authorized to look 
orward with confidence and hope, 
is no less an occasion of pious joy 
and thankfulness. Yet it cannot 
be overlooked that with these sug- 
gestions, arise innumerable motives 
to renewed and indefatigable exer- 
tion, since, in the cause in which 
we are engaged, the sphere of 
Christian labeee is continually en- 
larging, and the necessary and de- 
sired tendency of our Society is to 
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multiply the number of those who 
shall prefer their claims to its free 
and consecrated bounty. While 
we call upon our friends therefore 
to unite with us, in ascriptions of 

raise to God for his favour hereto- 
ore vouchsafed us, we dare not 
promise to them or to ourselves 
any cessation from our interesting 
labours but such as shall coincide 
with the final triumph of Christian 
principle, and the prevalence of 
pure and undefiled religion. That 
our Institution may finally be found 
to have promoted this great cause is 
our fervent prayer and humble 
hope, in which confidence we com- 
mit it with all its interests to the 
merciful regard of the great Re- 
deemer and Guardian of the 


Church. 


The Rev. Mr. Hawley having 
signified his intention of relinquish- 
ing the Presidency of the Society, 
it was unanimously resolved, on 
motion by the Rev. Dr. Ducachet 
of Norfolk, that the thanks of the 
seer d be presented to the late 
President for his long. eontinued 
and faithful services in the office 
from which he has now retired. 

The election of officers for the 
ensuing year then took place, when 
the following gentlemen appeared 
to have been duly elected. 

Rt. Rev. Bp. Moore, President. 
Rt. Rev. Bp. Meape, ist V. P. 
Rev. Wa. fsa: 2d do. 
Rev. J. P. K. Hensuaw, 3d do. 
Rev. J. Jouns, 4th do. 
J. Hoorr, J'reasurer. 
C. A. ALexanvDer, Secretary. 
Board of Managers. 

Rev. C. Mann, Rev. G. Lemmon, 
Rev. B. P. Aydelott, Rev. W. 
Jackson, Rev. E. M‘Guire, Rev. 
E. R. Lippitt, Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
Rev. T. Jackson, Rev. G. Boyd, 
Rev. Dr. Bedell, Rev. Dr. Keith, 
Rev. Dr. Duchachet, Rev. J. 
M‘Guire, Rev. H. V. D. Johns, 
Rev. b. B. Smith, F. S. Key, E. 





A. Newton, R. Smith, E. I. Lee, 
J. C. Herbert, R. W. West, D. 
Murray, R. Potts, P. Nelson, R. 
Thom, E. Colston, J. Murray, J. 
Hutton, J. Entwisle, J. G. Chap- 
man. 

Standing Committee. 


Rev. W. Hawley, Rev. W. 
Jackson, Rev. R. Keith, Rev. E. 
R. Lippitt, Hon. J. Morsell, J. 
Hutton, J. Entwisle. 

The sermon before the Society 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Du- 
cachet. - 

Among the resolutions passed at 
this meeting, we find the follow- 


ing. 
"Resolved, That the Standing 
Committee be directed to appoint 
a special Agent to collect the sums 
already substribed towards build- 
ing a Professor’s house at the Se- 
minary, and to collect the balance 
of $3,000 which, by a resolution 
passed at the Annual Meeting in 
1829, was agreed to be teamed to 
the Trustees of the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, for the erec- 
tion of said house. 


Proceedings and Constitution of the 
Virginia Society for promoting 
the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. 


At a meeting convened at the 
school-room of” Trinity church, in 
Richmond, on the evening of Tues- 
day, the ninth day of November, 
for the purpose of concerting meas- 
ures to promote the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath, 

Mr. Thomas Nelson was called 
to the Chair, and George L. Samp- 
son was appoi Secretary. 

Meeting opened with prayer. 

After a free discussion and. ex- 
planation of the objects proposed 
to be attained, and the impor tance 
of these ybjects, it was 

Resolved, That, in the view of 
this meeting, it is expedient now to 
form a Society for promoting the 
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Religious 


sanctification of the Christian Sab- 
bath. 

Resolved, That Rev. John Kerr, 
Rev. Stephen Taylor, Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Smith, and Rev. William 
F. Lee, be appointed a Committee 
to draft a Constitution, to be pre- 
sented to this meeting. 

The Committee appointed to draft 
a Constitution, presented the fol- 
lowing, which being read and a- 
do ted, Article by Article, was fi- 
nally adopted as the Constitution 
of the Society. 

Constitution. 

Art. 1. The Society shall be 
denominated “The Virginia So- 
ciety for promoting the Observance 
of the Christian Sabbath.” t 

Arr. 2. The principle upon 
which this Society is founded, is, 
thatthe Christian Sabbath is of Di- 
vine origin, and of perpetual obli- 
gation with the due sanctification 
of which is most intimately con- 
nected, the prosperity and ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, 
and consequently, the stability of 
every thing which is fair and valu- 
able in our political and literary 
institutions, 

Arr. 3. The design of this So- 
ciety, is to obtain the mutual coun- 
sels and co-operation of Christians 
of different denominations, and 
friends of religion and morality, in 
favour of a more general and con- 
scientious observance of the Sab- 
bath. 

Art. 4. The means employed 
by this Society shall be wholly of 
a moral character, such as tlie ex- 
ample of its members, and argu- 
ments drawn from the Word of 
God, from the existing laws of our 
country, the state of society, and 
the dispensations of Providence, 
&c. addressed to the understanding 
and consciences of men, through 
such channels as accord with all the 
established principles of civil and 
religious liberty. : 

Ant. 5. The Society shall annu- 
ally elect a Board of Directors, 

New Sznizs, Vou. Ill... 
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consisting of a President, Vice-Pre- 
sident, a Corresponding Secretary, 
a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer 
and eight Managers, seven of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. This 
Board shail have power to fill va- 
caucies which may occur in the list 
of officers. It shall conduct the 
business of the Society, and make 
an Annual Report of its proceed- 
ings to the Society. 

Arr. 6. Any person may be- 
come a member of this Society, 
who, by subscribing hfs name, shall 
signify his approbatiun of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded, and 
his readiness to co-operate accord- 
ing to his ability, in effecting its 
design. 

Arr. 7. Any Society may be- 
come auxiliary to this, by subscri- 
bing to the principle declared in the 
Second Article, and sending an 
Annual Report to this Society. 

Arr. 8. The Society shall hold 
its Annual Meetings in the city of 
Richmond, at such place as the 
Board of Directors may determine 
and yotify,.on the first ‘Tuesday in 
April; and no alteration shall be 
made in its Constitution, except at 
the Annual Meeting, and by a vete 
of twothirds of the members present. 

Resolved, as the sense of this 
Meeting, Vhat ladies be invited to 
give in their names as members of 
this Society. 

The Society then proceeded to 
the election ofa Board of Directors, 
when the following individuals, 
were chosen, viz. 

Mr. Tuomas Nexson, President. 

J. Casxre, Vice-President. 
Rev. Wiriiam F. Ler, Cor. Sec. 
Mr. G. L. Sampson, Rec. Sec. 

Wittiam AnvErson, 77eas. 

Messrs. William*Crane, Wm. 
Allison, Samuel C. Nichols, Jas. 
Gray, Young Pankey. Hilary Ba- 
ker, Wm. Sands, Charles God- 
dard—other managers. 

Adjourned—closed with prayer. 

Tuo’s Netson, Chairman. 

G. L. Sampson, Sec. 

.No. 12.—60. 
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At this meeting, the names of 58 
male, and 22 female members, 
were handed in. 





ASSOCIATED METHODIST CHURCHES. 
A Convention of Ministers and 
Lay Delegates from various parts 
of the United States, assembled in 
the city of Baltimore, on Novem- 
ber 2d, for the purpose of forming 
a constitution and book of discip- 
line for the government of the As- 
sociated Methodist churches. The 
Rev. Dr. Francis Waters, of Mary- 
land, presided, and Messrs. Lips- 
comb and Stockton were appointed 
Secretaries. ‘The Convention con- 
tinued in session nearly four weeks. 
The following is the preamble of 
the Constitution adopted by them: 
**We, the representatives of the 
Associated Methodist Churches, in, 
General Convention assembled, ac- 
knowledging the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only head of the church, and 
the word of God as the sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, im all 
things pertaining to godliness, and 
being fully persuaded, that the re- 
presentative form of church gov- 
ernment is the most scriptural, best 
suited to our condition, and most 
congenial with our views and feel- 
ings as fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of 
God; and, whereas, a written con- 
stitution, establishing the form of 
government, and securing to the 
ministers and members of church- 
es their rights and privileges, is 
the best safe-guard of Christian li- 
berty; we therefore, trusting in 
the protection of Almighty God, 
and acting in the name and by the 
authority of our constituents, do 
ordain and establish, and agree to 
be governed by the following ele- 
mentary principles and constitution. 
1. A Christian church js a sacie- 
ty of believers in Jesus Christ, and 
is of divine institution. 
2. Christ is the only Head of the 
Church; and the word of God the 
only rule of faith and conduct. 


8. No person wholoves the Lord 
Jeeus Christ, and obeys the Gospel 
of our Saviour, ought to be depriv- 
ed of church membership. 

4. Every man has an inalienable 
right to private judgment, in mat- 
ters of religion; and an equal right 
to express his opinion, in any way 
which will not violate the laws of 
God or the rights of his fellow- 
men. 

5. Church trials should be con- 
ducted on Gospel principles only; 
and no minister or member should 
be excommunicated except for im- 
morality; the propagation of un- 
christian doctrines; or for the ne- 
glect of duties enjoined by the 
word of God. 

6. The pastoral or ministerial 
office and duties are of divine ap- 
pointment; and all the elders in 
the church of God are equals; but 
ministers are forbidden to be lords 
over God’s heritage, or to have do- 
minion over the faith of the saints. 

7. The church has’ a right to 
form and enforce such rules and 
regulations only, es are in aécord- 
ance with the Holy Seriptures, and 
may be necessary or havea tenden- 
cy to carry into effect the great 
practical system of Christiz .:ty. 

8. Whatever power-may be ne- 
cessary to the formation of rules 
and regulations, is inherent in the 
ministers and members of the 
church; but so much of that power 
may be delegated, from time to 
time, upon a plan of representa- 
tion, as they may judge necessary 
and proper. 

9. It is the duty of all ministers. 
and members of the church to main- 
tain godliness, and to oppose all 
moral evil. 

10. It is obligatory on ministers 
of the Gospel to be faithful in the 
discharge of their pastoral and min- 
isterial duties; and it is also obliga- 
tory on the members, to esteem 
ministers highly for their work’s 
sake, and to render them a righte- 
ous compensation for their labours. 
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11. The church ought to secure 
to all her official bodies the neces- 
sary authority for the purposes of 

governments; but she has no 
right to create any distinct or in- 
dependent sovereignties.”’ 


The Constitution contains seven- . 


teen articles; the first and second 
are as follows: 

*“ArricLe 1.—7Zttle—This As- 
sociation shall be denominated, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, com- 
prising the Associated Methodist 
Churches. 

Arricie II.—Zerms of Member- 
ship.—l. There is only one condi- 
tion required of those who apply 
for membership in an Associated 
Methodist Church, viz: *A desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, and 
be saved by grace, through faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ; with an 
avowed determination to walk in 
all the commandments of God 
blameless.’ 

But those who may continue 
therein must give evidence of this 
desire and determination, by con- 
forming to such rules and moral 
discipline as the word of God re- 
quires.» 

2. There shall be a state of pro- 
bationary privileges, in which per- 
sons shall be held as candidates for 
admission into membership in this 
church, preparatory to their being 
received into full membership, by 
a compliance with the terms there- 


‘s. The children of our members, . 


and those under their guardianship, 
shall be recognized as enjoying pro- 
bationary privileges, and held as 
candidates for membership, and 
4 be put into classes, as such, 
with the consent of their parents 
or guardians.” 


6 
CATHOLIC THREATENING. 
The New 
Hartford, We uni 
ly res clergyman of this nei 
hood, recently received two anonymous let- 
ters: threateming his life unless he desisted 
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from further attacks upon the Popish faith. 
The author of these letters has been traced 
out and charged with the offence. He isa 
Portuguese and has resided in this city some 
months past.—Since the development of the 
above facts, he has absconded.”? 





CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF 
NEW YORK. 


This interesting service was held 
in St. John’s chapel in the city of 
New York. on the morning of Fri- 
day, the 26th November. Morn- 
ing prayer was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rector of Christ’s 
church, N. Y., and the lessons 
were read by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
Rector of St. George’s church, N. 
Y 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop White read 
the Ante-communion service, and 
the Litany in the service of conse- 
cration was conducted by Bishop 
Onderdonk of Pennsylvania. 

Bishop Brownell delivered an 
impressive discourse on Colossians 
iv. 17. The Rev. Benjamin Tread- 
well Onderdonk, D. D. the Bishop 
elect, was presented to the senior 
Bishop by Bishops Brownell and 
Onderdonk, and the several testi- 
monials required by the canons, 
were read by the Rev. Messrs. Ives 
and Upfold, and Dr. Berrian. 

The service of consecration was 
then performed by the venerable 
senior Bishop of our church; with 
whom Bishops Brownell and On- 
derdonk united in the imposition 
of hands.~ 

The Bishop of New York was 
then conducted into the Chancel, 
and united with the other Bishops 
present in administering the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

Immediately after the consecra- 
tion, and previous to the cominu- 
nion service, Bishop White ad- 
dressed the congregation on the 
event which had then transpired. 


' He paid a feeling tribute to the 


Review, published at 
understand that a high- 


memory of his son in the gospel, 
the reverend and lamented Bishop 
Hobart; and at the same time ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction, that 


. - nee ee 
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by the judicious choice of the late 
convention, the mantle of their 
ascended father had fallen on one 
whom he himself would have se- 
lected, and in whose known ta- 
lents, correct principles, and un- 
tiring zeal, the diocess over whose 
interests he was called to preside 
had a solid pledge of future useful- 
ness, 

There were a large number of 
the clergy of New -York and the 
neighbouring dioceses present.— 
The church was filled with a con- 
gregation who exhibited a deep in- 
terest in the services, of the day. 

We cannot close this brief no- 
tice without tendering our con- 
gratulations to our sister diocese on 
an event which we consider no less 
important to the general interests 
of our church than auspicious to 
those immediately concerned. 

[ Protestant Episcopalian. 
=—_€ 


FOREIGN. 


Extract from Mr. Abeel’s Journal. 
CANTON MISSION. 
CowversaTION wiTH A CHINA-MAN. 


March Y5th, 1530.— After service, 
had along conversation with a China- 
man, who in early life resided three 
years in America. He had frequently 
attended public worship, in Chris- 
tian Churches; but could not have 
comprehended the principles of our 
religion, or made any inquiries on 
the subject. From his conversation, 
he appears never to have suspec- 
ted that there was any thing more 
than a very unimportant difference 
between the religion of America and 
China. He had heard of Jesus Christ, 
but supposed him the American 
Confucius, and doubtless thought, 
that his countrymen were equall 
favored in their philosopher. it 
was very evident, that he did not 


entertain a correct idea of the nature © 


and unity of the Godhead; and was 
ignorant of the leading principles of 
natural religion. I endeavored to 


convince him that there could be 
but one God, and to impart some 
idea of those attributes which are 
the most obvious and impressive, 
and which justify Christians in wor- 
shipping an invisible being. Other 
prominent truths were introduced, 
and the difference between the Sa- 
viour of the Christian, and the phi- 
losopher of the heathen explained. 
PREACHING THE GosrEL. A-SEE FOUND 

March 2ist.—I officiated yester- 
day at Canton. Among the congre- 
gation was one of the China-men, 
who has spent some years in Ameri- 
ca. His name is A-see. A-see is 
known by many; he was partially 
educated at Cornwall, and professed 
the Christian faith in New York. 
In an interview with him, he evin- 
ced a knowledge of “the language 
of Canaan;”’ but by whom taught, 
or whether connected with the 
power of holiness, is only known 
to the ‘Searcher of hearts.” 

Le-anG A-FA. 

March 26th.—This evening Dr. 
M. sent for us to meet Le-ang A-fa 
at his house. As is generally known 
he is the first fruits of the mission 
to China, and if the promise respec- 
ting the Jews be applicable to the 
Chinese, and the multitude compos- 
ing ‘“‘the lump,” be individually as 
“holy” as ‘‘the first fruits,’ whata 
rich and glorious harvest may be 
expected from these ‘uttermost parts 
of the earth.” Since his conver- 
sion, he has been greatly persecuted, 
and is daily ‘“‘counted worthy to suf- 
fer shame for his name.’ Active in 
the hazardous service of his Mas- 
ter; he has been seized, imprison- 
ed, spoiled of his goods, and seour- 
ged. Undaunted in his duty, his 

aily business is to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ from house to house. 
He appears to possess the spirit of 
‘a.martyr, and is prepared, if ne- 
Biddary, to meet his fate... The de- 
light which he expressed in wel- 
coming missionaries to his benight- 
ed country, was equally animating 
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to us, in meeting ‘one in whom ap- 
sae so distinctly the image of the 

aviour. He read the tenth chapter 
of Luke in Chinese, and explained 
with much propriety, the seuti- 
ment of “the harvest and the la- 
borers?’ 

The interview was closed by a 
solemn and fervent petition, in his 
own language, which before rising, 
was trauslated into English, and 
offered by Dr. M. to “thesame Lord 
overall.’’ It was mentioned that 
all his prayers are so different from 
the set phraseology of the formal- 
ist, and so adapted to circumstances, 
that they carry the evidence of their 
divine origin and sincerity with 
them. j; 

Montuty Concert in Cutna. 

April 5th.—Met this evening for 
the monthly concert of prayer. With 
none present but ourselves, it was 
gratifying to know, that the voice 
of prayer, if begun by us, would not 
die, at least in the ears of the Lord, 
until thousands in other lands, swell- 
ed the petition, and rolled it almost 
the world around. The subject of 
persecution was introduced in con- 
nection with China, and the opin- 
ion resulting from long observation 
was advanced, that the missionary 
would not probably always escape. 
It is supposed that the obstructive 
mountain is volcanic, and before it 
melts down, there must be an erup- 
tion which shall probably bury in its 
burning torrent, all who have ven- 
tured too near. This, however, may 
not be the consequence. Some vast 
political explosion may discharge 
the wrathful fires and submerge the 
persecutors, while the missionary 
escapes, and finds his way prepared, 

One fact is encouraging; when 
the obstructions are remoyed aiid the 
Gospel gains access, it must have a 


speedy and wide circulation. Tl] _ po 
is no moral power in China to con- 


front it. The religion of the empire 
is baseless. The fabric already tot- 
ters. Nothing supports it, but a 
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vast scaffold of ignorance which 
can withstand no shock, and when 
it yields, must bury the whole in one 
common grave. 

Cosine Exercises tn THE RoMAN. 

April 25th.—Last Sabbath we 
closed our exercises in the Roman. 
Before service, notice was given 
that it was the last opportunity of 
attending public worship on board. 
The congregation was quite large, 
and the occasion, one of more than 
ordinary solemnity. In the afternoon 
made my last visit in the forecastle, 
and addressed those present—many 
of whom seldom attended our cabin 
service—with a reference: to the 
next probable meeting at the bar of 
God. The scene has closed. Our 
relation is dissolved. What has 
been done is already sealed, for the 
examination of the judgment. 

[ Christ, Intel. 
Smyrna, November 2, 1850. 

We learn with great satisfaction 
that Mr. King has purchased a 
spot of ground in Athens, prepara- 
tory to the establishment of his 
school there in. the Springs and 
though I fear that with our Bible, 
and Tract and School operations, 
we are too late to have all the salu- 
tary influence which was once in 
our power, still, I trust, when the 
present ruler shall give place to one 
of more liberal principles, Inde- 
pendent Greece, will present an 
encouraging field to the Christian 


“Ph lanthropist. Opposition to Mr. 


King’s school at Tinos, seems to be 
dying away: and though the re- 
gulations which the government 
are disposed to urge upon Dr. 
Korck and his colleagues, with 
their seven hundred pupils in Syra, 
are such that the former fears he 
shall be compelled to relinquish his 
st, yet [ am assured by an Amer- 
ican gentleman, who has spent 
some time in that island, that so 
strong is the hold which he has up- 
on the respect and gratitude of 
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many hundred parents, that the 
people would almost rise in a body 
to retain him. A like interference 
on the part of the Greek government 
was attempted in the Chamber of 
Commerce in the same place, by 
shackling them in the appointment 
ot officers, instead of leaving them 
to their own voluntary choice. 

Syra has not, as yet, been made 
a free port, as has been warmly 
urged upon the government by in- 
telligent foreigners. Building is 
going forward there, however, as 
at Smyrna, to such an extent as to 
indicate that though the Muses may 
soon hie themselves to their own 
beloved Athens, the God of merch- 
ants and of gain, will not forsake 
his own town of Hermopolis, in 
Syra. 

As yet, for the want of a press, 
no one has set on foot the com- 
mercial newspaper, one of whose 

ges were offered to my control, 
or the interests of education and 
religion. At the present moment, 
some obstacles might be thrown in 
the way of the introduction of a 
press. 

Not so, however, in Smyrna, and 
the jealousy which will naturally 
exist between the Greek and the 
Turkish governments, obviously 
indicates that this place should be 
the centre, from which the light of 
science and pure Christianity should 
beam forth en the Greeks of Asia 
Minor and the Asiatic Islands. 


Are there none of your wealthy and: 


benevolent citizens, who are dispo- 
sed to earn for themselves the en- 
dearing gratitude of the Eastern 
world, by the donation of a press, 
with a fount of Greek types, and 
stereotype plates for the Lancaste- 
rian Bibles? Never perhaps in the 
history of a people, could a thou- 
sand be 

ly applied, than by such a 


Turkish subjects, in Asia Minor. 
[ Jour. of Com. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
This meeting was held in the 

Hall of the House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, on Wednesday 

evening, the 19th instant. A great 
number assembled on this occasion, 
and the Hon. C. F. Mercer, ‘one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Society, 
took the chair a little before seven 
o’clock. The following gentlemen, 
appeared and took their seats as 

Delegates. 

Hon. Samuel Bell, from the State 
Colonization Society, New Hamp- 
shire; Gerrit Smith, . do. do. 
New York; Hon. Mr. Hemphill, 
and Elliott Cresson, Esq. do. do. of 
Pennsylvania; Gen. Barringer, and 
Governor Iredell, do. do. North 
Carolina; Hon. C. Lyon, President 
of the Caldwell Colonization S q 
Kentucky; Hon. Thomas H. Gill, 
from the Meadville Colonization So- 
ciety, Pennsylvania; Hon. H. Sey- 
mour, and Hon. B. Smith, State 
Colonization Society, Vermont; 
Hon. Arnold Naudain, Auxiliary 
Society, Delaware; Hon. Judge 
Burnett and J. G. Benham, State 
Society, Ohio; Hon. Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, President of the Canfield 
Colonization Society, Ohio; Hon: 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, Newark So- 
ciety, New Jersey; Hon. Mr. Young 
and Hon. Mr. Ingersoll, State So- 
ciety, Connecticut ; Hon. Mr. Bates, 
Springfield Society, Massachusetts ; 
Rev. Mr. Harrison and Rev. Mr. 
Cornelius, Auxiliary Society, Alex- 
andria; Joel Cruttenden, . Ro- 
bert Dunlop, Esq. Thomas Turner, 
Esq. Auxiliary Society, Georgetown. 

The Report read by the Secretary, 
Mr. Gurley, exhibited many interest- 
ing facts in regard to the state and 
sts of the Colony, and of the 
ssmade by the Society in the 
. Two vessels, the Caro- 
_and Volador, have recently 
with emigrants forthe Colony. 
whole amount received by the 
Society during the past year, is 







$27,209 39. Of this sum, $10, 
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973 13 were made up by the collec- 
tions on the 4th of July. ‘The re- 
ceipts of the year 1830, exceed those 
of 1829, by nearly $8,000. After 
the Report had been presented, the 
following Resolutions, supported in 
most @@siances by appropriate and 
eloquent addresses, were adopted. 

On motion by Elliott Cresson, Esq. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society 
be presented to its Officers for the faithful 
manner in which their duties have been per- 
formed duriag the year, and for the R«port 
just read, aud that this Report be printed. 

On motioa of the Hon. Mr. Wil- 
son, 

Resolved, That this Institution is deeply 
afflicted by the death of William H. Fitz- 
hugh. Esq. cue of its Vies Presidents, and 
that it will cherish an aff-ctionate remem- 
brance of his cmiaent private and public vir- 
tues, and his distinguished exertions in aid of 
the African cause. 

On motion by Gerrit Smith, Esq. 

Resolved, That the American Coionization 
Society commends itself to great favor by 
the immense benefits it is conferring on Afri- 
ea, and by the happy and powerful influenees 
which these benefits must reflect on the direet 
operations of the Socicty. 

On motion by the Hon. Mr. Dod- 
dridge, of Virginia. 

Resolved, That as this Soeiety is constitu- 
tionally bound to co-operate, as far as practica- 
ble, in the prosceution of its object with the 
General Government and such of the States 
as may adopt regulations on the subject; and 
as its own unaided power is inadequate to 
complete the work in which it is engaged, it 
be recommended to the frieuds of the Socic- 
ty throughoat the ney to prepare and send 
in memorials in be haif of its objvct to their 
respective State Legislatures, and to the Con- 
gress of the United States. : 

On motion by Rev. C. Colton, 

Resolved, That the enterprise to which this 
Society isconseerated, is of such importance 
to its immediate objects, to our Country, and 
to the cause of humanity in general, and its 
want of means to extend its op:rations aud 
advance its designs, so imperative—as in a 
peculiar manner, to claim the auxiliary efforts 
of the Benevolent aad the efficient patronage 
of our Gencral Govcrament. 

On motion by the Hon. Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, 

Resolved, That inthe opinionof 
the slave trade is not to be 
out more united and vigorous exort 
part of the several governments of ¢ 
dom, and that both Humanity aad Relj 
invoke all conscienticus and enlightened 
men to consider and adopt more , 
measures, for putting down forever this 
abominable traffic. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Bates, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting 
be presented to the various Auxiliary Socie- 
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ties for their generous efforts and contribu- 
tions in aid of the great enterprise of this In- 
stitution. i 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Williams, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society 
be given to the Rev. Clergy, of the U 
States, for their efficient aid in promoting the 
chjects of this Society, and that they be ear- 
nestly solicited to take up collections annual- 
ly for its benefit, on the 4th of July. — 

On motion of Rey. Dr. Laurie, 

Resolved, That the noble resolution and 
energy, with which the Pennsy!vania society 
and especially the citizens of Philadelphia 
have assisted the endeavours of this society, 
deserve to be remembered with gratitude 
aud held up before the public as most wor- 
thy of universal imitation. 

On motion by W. W. Seaton, 
Esq. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society 
be presented to Richard Smith, the Treasu- 
rer, for his long continued, able and gratuit- 
Ous Services. 

On motion by Hon. Mr. Whittle- 
sey, seconded by J. S. Benham, Esq. 


Resolved, That this mecting approves of 
the consistency with which the Managers 
have adhered to the originally avowed ob- 
ject of the socicty as expressed in its constitu- 
tion ‘the colonizing (with their ownconsent) 
the free people of colour of the U. States on 
the coast of Africa or such other place as 
Congress shall deem expedient,’’ and that it 
believes the success of the Society to depend 
in future on a strict adherence to its original 
prineiples. 


On motion by Rev. Wm. Haw- 
ley, . 


Resolved, That the Snel of this meeting 
be presentcd to the Hon, €. F. Mercer, for 


the able and dignified manner with which he 
has presided over the deliberations of this so- 
ciety on its 14th Anniversary, 

The officers of the society remain 
the same as during the last year. 

[American Spectator. 
—j>— 
VALEDICTORY. 

As it is inténded to close the 
publication of the Rererrory with 
the present Number, it seems pro- 
per that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of returning our acknow- 
ledgments to the kind and liberal 
patrons who have accompanied us 
to the termination of cur career. 
The Repertory was established 11 
years ago, with the two-fold pur- 
pose of disseminating just views of 
religion, and of aiding the cause of 
ministerial education, by a devote- 
ment of its profits to that impor- 
tant object. At the period when 
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it came into existence, but few la- 
borers appeared on the same field, 
although their number has since 
become so large, and their zeal so 
effective; and while it cheers us at 
this moment of withdrawal from 
the scene of our common exertions 
to behold so many able and faith- 
ful successors to the same cause, 
the honest triumph cannot be de- 
nied us, which springs from the re- 
flection that our own was not the 
last voice, nor our arm the most 
backward in rallying to the sup- 
port of the pulpit, the important 
aids of the press. ‘The crisis was 
far less encouraging then, than by 
the blessing of Heaven it seems 
now to be. Our own Church in 
the interval has made a sensible 
progress, and is fast animating, 
we trust, her wide eircumference 
with a better and wore efficient 
spirit. That we have been enabled 
to attend upon that progress, we 
feel truly grateful; yet all vanit 
is hushed into silence at the thought 
of our own insignificance, and the 
idea that our feeble arm was ne- 
cessary to stay the tottering, or to 
help forward the progress of the 
Ark of God, has found no place in 
our bosoms. 

Our retreat at this time could 
not be justified, it is true, did we 
regard ouly the important purposes 
which such a Journal is still capa- 
ble of supplying. But while unto- 
ward circumstances. control our 
wishes on this point, it gives us 
pleasure to reflect that we do not 
so much abandon our daty as relin- 
quish the office which our own 
hands have become less capable of 
administering, to the care and 
guardianship of a rising and proba- 
bly more useful cotemporary. The 
Philadelphia Recorder, to which 
we allude, is fast filling the sphere 
which it has ever been our own 
wish to occupy, and having alrea- 
dy, by the spirited and judicious 
exertions of its Editors, secured 
the confidence and engaged the 
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interest of the Episcopal public, it 
may seem superfiuous in us to in- 
dicate that paper to our readers, 
as well calculated to supply the 
wants of a religious family, and to 
convey to the domestic hearth, the 
precepts of religion in conon.ion 
with the intelligence and interests 
of the present age. 

If, in addition to the publica- 
tions already in existence, it might 
be permitted us to name one, which 
seems to be called for by the wants 
of the Episcopal community, we 
should be tempted to suggest a 
pubiication of a more solid charac- 
ter (perhaps a Quarterly Review or 
Magazine) which might embody 
the science and literature as well 
as the principles of the Church, 
giving to each an elaboration and 
permanence which more ephemeral 
Ss pepe seem scarcely calcu- 

ated to secure. 

In conclusion, we have only to 
state that although this publication 
has been always under the control 
of the Education Society of Virgi- 
nia and Maryland, to which it apr 
pertained in point of property, it 
has been by no means so constant- 
ly under the superintendence of 
the Professors of the Theological 
Seminary. The Editorial depart- 
ment has been occasionally com- 
mitted to various hands, in which 
it was judged that trust might be 
safely reposed, and whatever influ- 
ence the Professors may have ex- 


_erted over its execution, it was by 


no means such as to subject them 
to a responsibility for its character 
either in a literary or religious 
point of view. We trust, however, 
that the impression of our work en 
the minds of its readers, has not 
devalues this last moment of 
om the pecetalty of 
ither apol or explanation, an 
Seithing romaine but to offer 
them our best wishes for those fu- 
ture and unending interests on 
which we have ever sought to fix 
their attention. 








